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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Proprietor of these Illiistratioiis of the '' Nmad* and 
Talet of the AfUhar of WmerUy^ haring completed one 
Yolnme of them, returns hb thanks for the faTonrable recep- 
tion they have experienced. He has spared no labour or 
expense to obtain copies of the most authentic Portraits ; 
and the letter-press, though its literary pretenmons are but 
humble, will be found in general to give impartial and cor- 
rect Memoirs of the persons whose portraits are introduced. 
What has been done, may be taken as a specimen and an 
earnest of the spirit with which the woric will be con- 
tinued; and the Proprietor has much satisfaction in inform- 
ing his Subscribers, that the success of tiiis portion of the 
work will enable him to reduce the price of the forth- 
coming numbers. 

A List of those persons of whom Portraits are known, or 
supposed to exist, and which it is intended to engrave, is 
given below. Any Gentieman possessing original Hctures, 
or scarce Engravings, of the Characters in the ** Novels 



IV ADVERTISEMEKT. 

afui Taiet," will confer an obli^tion on the Publisher by 
the loan of them. 

ALABcOf Demmtmium. KemUworUL 

Bi/njNT^ ShtB NicBOLjLB • Ditto. 

JBOWTKM Ditto. 

Balfour of Burley OtdMartaHty. 

Blood^ Colonel Peverilcf the Peak, 

BucKnroMAMyGEOMOE FiLUERSy Second DvKBOF.Ditto, 

ButtouNDYt CHARLsa DuEE OF. QuoUm DuTword. 

CsARLEa 11. » PeverUoftktPeak. 

CoMiNESj Pbiup de ....Quentin Dutward. 

DouoLAS, LadYj of Lochleven Abbot 

Derby ^ Cbajojotte Tremouille, Countess oF...PeverUoftkc Peak. 
Debby^ Earl of Ditto, 

G0WBlE<i IViLUAM RUTBVENy LoRD AbboL 

Hudson^ Geoffrey. Peverilcftke Peak. 

Lovia XI. ^-- (iuefdin Dwrward. 

LouiSj DuEE OF Orleanr... Ditto. 

Louia DE BoujuoNy Biaaop of Lieoe JDitto, 

MoBNAY • Ditto. 

OUTEB LE DaJN Ditto. 

OttMONDy DuEE OF • Pevorilcftke Peak. 

MBNTBiTBy LoBD i Legend ^M*mtrote. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

WOMXy 1533L SUCCEEDED TO THE THSOEE, 1668. DIED, IflUL 

Elizabeth was the dangfater of Henry VIII. bj Anne fiokyn. 
Sie was educated in the pinciples of the Protestant idigioii) and was 
eariy distingidahed ibr her atf ahnnfMts in daimiral Kteratare. During 
the reign c£ the bigoted Mary, she was confined in the Tower, and 
afterwards at Woodstock, antil it was deemfd unsafe to keep her any 
longer in restrEont, so much had her rdigion and sufferings oidearBd 
her to the people. Onthedeathof her sister, she ascended the throne 
amidst universal rejoidng and coi^;ratnbtions. Her first care was to 
refversethe iniqnitoas decrees of her predecessor, and tore-establish the 
Protestant rdigioo, but without too sudden or too violent a re-action. 
The threatened invaskm of ^pain called forth all the owrgies of the 
nation and its sovereign. The magnanimity of the Queen, the wisdom 
of her mimsters, the skili of her commanders, and the vakmr and loy- 
alty of the peojde, were equally conspicuous at this evoitfnl crisis. The 
vaunted Armada was defeated, and almost annihilated, and the aggres- 
sion suocesafnlly retaliated off~^e ports and cdmiies of Spun. A 
predominant feeling of attachment to the welfare of her people, or a 
love ci undirided authority, determined Elizabeth to remain unmarried ; 
and the numerous suitors, both foreign and dimiesttc, who aspired to 
her hand, were successively discarded after experiencing various 
de^irees €€ coquetry and moouragement. After trifling with love, 
and shewing herself superior to its power for the greater part of her 
life, this extraordinary woman fell a victim to herpassi<ms, at a 
period when they might have beoi expected to be least violent. 
The execution of her fevourite Essex, for treasonable practices, 
inflicted a cureless wound on her peace, and the discovery that the 
pledge, which would have saved his life, had been withheld from 
her by intrigue, was fetaL Abandoning herself to despair, she 
renuuned fiir ten days and nights extended on the floor, refusing to 
be removed to bed, and repulsing the advice and consolations of 
her attendants. Worn out with grief and anxiety, she expired, 
in the seventieth year of her age, and the forty-fiflh of her reign. 



Invigoor, conntOTcy, waagamumitj^ peB etT i>inn> ▼%il«ace, and address, 
riraDed the nost highly-gifted of the otlier sex: her 
exempt fron teoMrity, her frngalitf firnni snuifiej her aetiTe 
per from lea tViwi ii 'm , and her n a t i nn iili ty fiwn w nh i t i o i i end the wfint 
of aggnindiwfnenL Under her vigoraos government, the IVofestant 
rdigion was find j established, &ctk» restrained, foreign aggression 
withstood and revenged, her oppressed ne^boon elbctually sopport- 
ed, a navy created, oommeroe rendered flooiishing, and the Mrtnwal 
glory extraded thronghont the civilized worid. Her goveramoit was 
essentially arbitrary, and no ruler coold be more tenadons of power and 
prerogative; bat she exercised her anthority so obvioasly and con- 
stantly fur the good of her sobjects, that she was &r more absolote 
over their aflections, than thdr fears. The glories of the Queen were 
not without alloy from the littleness of the woman. No flatteiy of her 
personal or intellectual beauties could be too gross fiv her unffistin- 
guishing appetite, and even when bending with the weight of yean 
and infirmities, she etacted the most extravagant and fulsome homage 
to her charms. To her numeroos lovers, she displayed neither can- 
dour nor delicacy, and in her gusts of passimi frequently fbigot the 
decorum of her sex, and the dignity of her station. Her greatest 
foible was a childish love of admiratioD, which could not tolerate a 
rival in accomplishments which she afiected to despise. The deepest ^ 
and most indelible stigma on bar reign, the detention and execution of 
her unfortunate cousin, the Queen of Scots, had its origin more in a 
personal pique of Mary's superior attractions, than in any motive of 
apprehension or political eiqpediency, and the hypocrisy with which she 
afiected to lament and resent her death adds to the odram of the 
crime. Her personal predilections not nnfrequently blinded her dis- 
cernment ; but if her fevonrites ever presumed too much on their iufln- 
ence, they soon found that the feelings of the woman were subordinate 
to the spirit of the Queen. She was substantially learned, having studi- 
ed all the best authors, and could speak Latin with great propriety and 
fecility. '' She was, of personage tall, of hair and complexion fitir, 
and therewith well-fiivoured, but high-nosed ; of limbs and features 
neat ; and, which added to tlie lustre of those exterior graces, of 
stately and majestic comportment' (Naunkn^t FragmeiUa RegaUa,) 



LORD BURLEIGH. 

BOKK, 1520. KNIGHTED, 1561. CREATSD A VKOiy Wh 

BIED, 1698. 

W11.LIAM Cecil was desoended from the •ndeBtaiid honoanble ^ 
fluly of Sitsilt, (<Hr Cecil,) of Altereones in HevefordBhiie. He 
goished himadf at C<^kge by the rq^nlarity of his life;, and an ii 
derate application to his studies. His fiither placed him in Gray^s Inn, 
witba view to the profession of the law, bat the ability which he dis- 
playedin a dispate with two Irish priests respecting the Pope's sopro- 
macy having attracted the notice and patronage of Henry VIIL, the 
attention and views of Cecil were diverted to politios. In the reign of 
Edward VI. he was advanced to the high oflioe of Secretary of State, 
through the friendship of the Duke of Somerset, and was involved in 
the subsequent fiill of his unfortunate patron. Cedl was, however, 
quickly re-instated, and though displaced during the sanguinaiy reign 
of Mary, conducted himself with so much pmdenee, as well as firm- 
ness, that he evaded the persecution to which as an eminent and len- 
lous Protestant he was pecnliariy olmozioos, without compromising 
his rriigious or political principles. The accession of Klizabeth^ 
whose confidence he had previously possessed, restored him to office 
and pdltical importance, which he relinqmdied only with his life. The 
details of his administntion would comprise the histoiy of that memo- 
rable reign which owed so huge a share of its prosperity and gloiy to 
the abilities and policy of Burleigh. Though he occasionally suflfered 
a temporary disgrace or rebuff from the violent temper of his royal 
mistress, she was too well convinced of his fidelity and judgement to 
withdraw her confidence and protection, and the intrigues of Leicester, 
or any other |»erMma{ finonrite, could never shake the inflo—A^ of her 
veteran statesman. Lord Bnrlei^ died in his seventy-ei|^hth year, 
worn out with age, and fiirty years ot unintetrupted labours in the 
state. The queen was de^^ affected by his death, shed many tears, 
and sqiarated herself fin- a time fimn all company. The conduct of 
Burleigh, particulariy the part which he acted in the condemnation of 
the unfortunate QneeD of Sooti, has not escaped severe anhnadvOTiion ; 



bat the gciMralnililMat, intogrily, awl wMob of fab adHUBiftntkm 
ii indHpntable. Hli tarngtr was ranariobly Mrane and cheerfbl, and 
ncithflr bwiiifni nor oppoahioii oould distnib the eqoannuty of his 
mind. He was a kind and jwdkiom parent, hsvin|^ all his children 
and deacendanto constantly at his table. To his firiends he was a&ble 
andobUgingf, but withoot letting any one of them obtain an nndne iiH 
flnenoe over him to the pr^ndioe of his impartiality, or the dtrolging 
of the most tmial secrstB of the state. To his enemies he was for- 
bearing and plaraMf; i mwting aspersions and iiyaries with cslmnesB 
andfortitnde, and never availinghimself of an oppoitnnity of revenge. 
He was so finee from any taint of avarice, that he made less of his 
great enqdoyments during forty years, than many statesmen would 
have made in seven ; dnd in his hoose-keeping he was mnnifioent, but 
iridioat prodigality or ostentation. ^Idleness vras his averuon, and 
eveiy brief interval of time, which coold be spared from the service of 
thestate, was devoted to reading, vrriting, or meditation. He wrote in 
pore and elegant Latin, both prose and verse, nnderstood Gredc as well 
as most scholars of that age, and was deeply learned in divinity. He 
hada perfect knowledge of foreign courts, and thoroughly understood 
the genius and character of every prince in Europe, as well as the in- 
trigues of his counsellors and favourites. He was equally co n versant 
with the heraldiy and judicature of the country, knew the power and 
practice of every court of law in the kingdmn, and the descent of every 
noUe fiunily, its connecftions and possessions. As a public speaker he 
vras distinguished by facility, perB[Hcuity, and fulness of diction, and 
disfdayed a perfect mastny over every subject which he discussed. In 
his person. Lord Burlogh was dignified and pleasing, and he became 
more and more so as he grew in years, preserving a fine and florid com- 
fdeiion, and rendered venerable by the perfect whiteness of his beard 
and hair. He was twice married : forst to the sister of Sir John Cheke, 
and afterwards to the daughter of Sir Anthony Cook. His son by his 
second vrifo, Robert, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, succeeded him in 
his honours and employments. 
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SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM. 

BOKir, 1636. KKIOHTED, ISJS. DIED, 1590. 

FsAKCis Walsikgham was of aa ancient fiunOy in NorfoUc. An 
intimate acquaintance with the langoages and characters of other 
nations, which he aoqaired in his trayels, as well as his personal ac- 
complishments, obtained finr him the notice and confidence of Lord 
Bnrldgfa, under whose aospices he came to be employed in the most 
important afiairs of state. He was snccessiyely sent as ambassador 
to Fiance, Holland, and Scotland, and displayed the greatest Tersati- 
Itty of talent in these missions, quoting Xenophon, Flntarch, and Ta- 
dtos to the pedantic James, tickling Henri with the conceits of Babe- 
lais, or diBooorsing on mechanics with th^ High Mightinesses, with 
eqwal facility and address. In 1573, he was appointed one of the prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, and sworn a priyy-connseUor, and continued 
to retain the undiminished confidence of his disceraing soyerdgn 
to the end of his life. Wh^ the vast preparatiMts of Spain, fiir the 
equipment of the Invindble Armada, kept die whole of Europe in a 
state of alarm and suspense from the uncertainty whidi prevuled re- 
specting its destination, Walsingham was the first who developed the 
intentions of Philip. Through his agents at Madrid, he ascertained 
that the King had written a letter with his own hand to the Pope, 
acquainting him with the particulars of his project : of this letter, 
Walsingham procured a copy from the Pope's cabinet, by means of 
a gentkman-in-waiting, who stole the keys out of the Pope's pocket 
wfaHe he was asleep ; and by getting the Spanish bills, which were to 
furnish the money for the expedition, protested at Genoa, delayed the 
threatened invasion a whde year. Notwithstanding the high offices 
which he had held, Walsingham died so poor that his friends were 
obliged to bury him in St. Paul's late at night, in the most private 
manner. In his religious opinions he was a puritan, but the national 
church had in him an active and able supporter. He is universally 
allowed to have been one of the most refined and clear-sighted states- 
men that any age has produced. He made use of the court-factions, 
as the Queen did, neither advancing the one nor depressing the other. 



In \m cott^wtkm he wm iiwirnitfiiig yetraMnrcd^ttdhe iMdeliiiii- 
•elf naitflr of the aecrets and aentiments of those aroandhiBif withoot 
in any wny ezpodi^ his own to their scratiny. He ir'"*fl'"H iifty- 
thrae agents and eighteen spies in foraign comts, andlbr two pistoles 
coold oommand any piiTate paper in Eorope. No oorrespondenoe 
was secure from his inspection, and letters were opened and ded- 
pbered with systematic dexterity, without defacing the seals or de- 
laying their deUvery. He would frequently allow a plot to exist and 
ripen for yean, but without letting any of the parties finally elude or 
baffle his rigilanoe. His charscier was well-expressed in hisoommon 

VIDEO ET TACEO. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

BOEir, 1552. KKioHTXO, 1584. behsadsd, 1618. 

Walteb Raleigh was of an ancient) bat impoTerished family in 
OeTonshirBi He distinguished himself, during his short stay at 
od]^, by the native force of his genius, and his rBpi4 progress in 
acadHmrwl imowledge. He commenced his militaiy career at the age 
of seventeen. In 1579, he accompanied his ancle, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, on a cdooising expedition to North America, which termi- 
nated unsuooessiully, and he was afterwards employed on active 
service against the rebels in Ireland. ^^ Coming oat of Ireland to 
the English ooort, in good habit, (his doaths bang then aconsiderable 
part of his astute) be found the Qoeen walking, till meeting with a 
' phahy place, she seemed to scruple going thereon. Presently Raleigh 
cast and epnd his new plash cloak on the ground ; whereon the Queen 
trod gently, rewarding him thereafter with many nuts for his so free 
and seasonable tender of so faire Afaei-doaikJ^ (Fuller's Wartkks.) 
A commanding and handsome person, a ready wit and courtly 
address, awrieted by taste and splendour in attire, could not &il to 
make a &voarable impression on the Queen, and Raleigh's judgement 
and acute discrimination enabled him to make the most of these qualifi- 
cations. He became so great a fevourite, that Ids former patrons, and 
Leuester in particular, began to grow jealous of his influence, and 
brought forward the yoong Eari of Kssez as a rival for the fovour of 
the Queen. Raleigh's ardent and enterprising spirit would not allow 
him to subside into a mere courtier: betides taking a prominent and 
honooreble afaare in the defeat of the Armada, and the principal wariike 
achievements of this reign, he fitted out several expeditions to Ameri- 
ca, some of which he conducted in person. The prosperity of Raleigh 
tenmnatod with the death of his royal mistress. The new King was 
violently pngodioed against him, and he was odious tp the people as the 
enemy of their idol Essex, and for the supposed freedom of his religious 
principle. Soon after James's accession he was accused of joining a 
treasonable conspiracy, (of which the object and even the existence are 
extremely problenmtical) and after a mockery of a trial, was found guilty 



and MDtenixd to death, though there irtt iM)t tlift shadow of a proof 
eonaect hun with the coospinton. He was, however, repriev e d and 
eonunitted to the Tower, where he devoted his time to literatiure, and 
chiefly to the compositian of his History eftke WarUL After a con- 
finement of twelve years, he was set at liberty, and was granted a com- 
miBaoa fitmi the King to explore the gold mines of Goiana, whose 
riches he had extolled and exaggerated. The design was betrayed to 
the Spaniards, who were fuUy prepared to oppose his entry into the 
ooontiy ; Raleigh^ son was kiUed, and the enterprize was abandoned. 
Sir Walter was immediately arrested on his return, and as no capital 
chaigecould be founded on his miscarriage, hisfonnersontence was put 
in force against him, notwithstanding the commission wiiich he had re- 
ceived, and which Lord Bacon considered as equivaloit to a free pardon. 
He was beheaded in Old Palace Yard, and met his fiite with the magna- 
nimity of a hero and the codbess of a philoaopher. Thus perished, by 
a judicial murder, this accomplished gentleman, scholar, and soldier. 
*< There was, indeed, in him (observes an eloquent writer) such a grasp 
of thought, such an enei^ of spirit, and such a majesty .of expression, 
that the mind cannot dwell either upon his character or his works 
without feeling itself exalted, expanded, and informed. It is, also, 
true, that an alloy of littleness, of temporizing, and evasive cunning, 
had infused itself into his lofty nature ; but which, while it drags him 
down to our level, affiirds a near insight into the mechanism and opera- 
tions of the human heart We see in him a combination of the most 
various and opposite ingredients in our nature— the coolest and most 
calculating sagacity, joined with a flowing and gorgeous imagination— 
the most irrepresfflble energy of will, with the subtlest motions of intel- 
lect— -the most sanguine and unsubdued spirit, with the most patient 
resignation to irresistible circumstances. Surely there is something to 
be learnt from a man like this— admiral, philosopher, statesman, histo- 
rian, and poet, all in one— first in some, distinguished in aU, who, 
bold and adventurous in discovery, whetlier moral or geogre^hical, 
untamed in war, and indefatigable in literature, as inexhaustible in 
idisas as in exploits, after having brought a new world to light, wrote 
the history of the old in a prison."/ (Retrospective Review, iVb. 4.} 
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MARY OF SCOTLAND. 

BORK9 1543. BEHEADED, 1687. 

MaR7 was the danghter and sole heiress oi James V. by Mary of 
Lorrain. She was mily eight days old when she succeeded to the 
throne. At the age of six she was sent to France £»* education and 
security. She was married in her sixteenth year to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Francis II., who died in less than two years after their nup- 
tials. His death obliged her to leave her beloved France, and return 
to her own semi-barbarous country, which was the prey of civil and 
religious dissentions. In 1565, she took for her second husband Henry 
Damley, a young nobleman of greet personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments, but weak, fickle, and arrogant. They soon separated in mutual 
disgust, and Darnley suspecting Rizzio, a musician, of possessing too 
large a share of the Queen's confidence, had him assassinated in her pre- 
sence. He was himself soon after barbarously murdered, and the Earl 
of Bothwell, who was generally suspected as his destroyer, was screen- 
ed finom justice by the influence of Maty. This ambitious and unprin- 
cipled man intercepted the Queen on a journey, forcibly carried 
her off, and was rewarded with her hand, after divorcing his 
own wife for that purpose. Her turbulent suljects, whose re- 
ligious seal she had already provoked by her attempts to restore 
popery, rose in arms against the successful traitor.— BothweU was 
defeated, and obliged to fly the country. Mary's infant son by 
Damley was declared king, and her natural brother the Earl of Mur- 
ray was appointed Regent. The Queen, after suffering numberless 
indignities, was committed a dose priscner to Iiochlevin Castle, where 
she was subject to the insults and severity of the Kegent's mother, 
her fiither's mistress. After a confinement of eleven months, she es- 
caped from Lochlevin, by the assistance of her jailor's son, George 
Douglas, who was unable to resist the fiiscination of the royal 
captive. Mary was soon at the h^ of a considerable army, which 
however was completely routed in the first action with the Regent. 
Her party was now ahnoet annihilated, and Mary, in her distress, 
rashly determined to take refuge in England, and trust to the justice 



ud gsMRMity <]f Elisabeth. On her arrivB^ she waA received with 
iiwuiiing' respect, but treated aa a priaoner, and Elisabeth, oo variona 
pratexta, would never admit her to an iBternew. The accoaations of her 
eneaues were iitndioasly enooaran^, and her remonstrances agunst the 
illegal detentJOB to which she was snlgeet, were trifled with or evaded, 
till eveiy hope of liberty was extinguished. As the ostensible head of 
the popish party, Mary had auny powerful paitizans in England, bat 
theur marhinations, as well as the interference of foreign powers, only 
served to increase the rigoor of her captivity. After a confinement of 
nearly nineteen years, she was tried and found guUty of conspiring 
with Babington and others against the govenunent and life of her 
rival ; and after delaying and finessing for some time, in order to throw 
the odium of this oatrege against the Uw of nations and common jus- 
tice <m those around her, Elisabeth signed the warrant for the execu- 
ti<m of her unfortunate cousin. She died, profesung her unshaken at- 
tachment to the Catholic &ith ; and the firmness, mildness, and resign 
nation which she displayed in the last scene of her life, almost trium- 
phed over the calumnies and prejudices of her enemies. The character 
of Mary has been a subject of infinite contention among historians, 
nor is it yet entirely divested of mystery. The heaviest charge against 
her, a participation in the murder of Darnley, is extremelyproblemati- 
cal : the gentleness of her character and the general lenity of her reign 
are strongly in her fevour, and her marriage with the supposed mur- 
derer is rendered less strange and revolting, by its being made at the 
request of a majority of the Scottish nobles. In her person, Mary 
was tall and elegantly formed ; her hair black ; her eyes dark grey ; 
her hands and arms remaricably delicate, both in shape and colour ; 
her complexion exquisitely fine ; her features regular and full of expres- 
sion. She danced, walked, and rode, with equal grace, and sang and 
played on the lute with extraordinary skill and taste. Her beauty, 
her fascinating mannere, and the variety of her accomplishments, 
were the theme of universal and unqualified admiretion among her con- 
temporaries, and continue to excite the enthusiasm of posterity, who 
are compelled to forget the errors and weaknesses of the queen in the 
charms and misfortunes of the woman. 
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EARL OF MORTON. 

REGENT OF SCOTLAKD, 1672. BEHEADED, 1581. 

James Douglas was the second son ofSir George Dooglas, of Pinky. 
The early part of his life was spent in obscurity, his father being in 
exile, and his family persecated by the ragning king, James V. To 
escape observation, he lived seyeral years with a gentleman as his 
steward, under a fictitious name. The death of Jamas enabled him 
to resume his ptoper character, and he soon after married the 
daughter of the Earl of Morton, whom he succeeded in his title and 
estates. He was <»ie of the first peers who exerted themselves in 
support v>f the refiirmed religion and the liberties of the country, 
during the regency of the Queen-mother. Afler the expulsion of the 
French party, he was sent by the parliament as ambassador to Queen 
Elizabeth, whose confidence and support he acquired, and whose in- 
terests he espoused with a zeal which subsequently cfmtributed to his 
ruin. On the return of the young Queenfrom France he was appointed 
one of the privy-council, and afterwards Lord High ChancellcNr. The 
active part which he took in the murder of Bizno, obliged him to take 
refiige in England. He was recalled by the influence of Bothwell, 
who divulged to him his design on the life of Damley, but Morton re- 
fused to join in this horrible conspiracy, and subsequently exerted 
himself to bring the murderers to justice. On the marriage of Mary 
with Bothwell, he entered into a league vrith othere of the nobility to 
protect the person and rights of her son against that usurper, and on 
the Queen's deposition assumed the principal management of the 
stat^ On the death of the Earl of Mar, he succeeded him in the re- 
gem^, and by the prudence and vigour of his administration command- 
ed the obedience and respect of the nation. He restored peace at 
home, improved the revenues, contracted a strict olltance with Eng- 
land, and seemed to have finally crushed and extirpated his en«nies. 
But his power and popularity were speedily mined by his immoderate 
eagerness in amassing wealth, which led him into many acts of oppres- 
sion and extortion, particularly towards the clei^y, and rendered that 
powerful body his active and inveterate opponents. Finding himself 



nuifwnllj iuipo|Milar« and nnible to ooDtMMl widi the hostility of the 
jooa^ King and the Intrigiiet of his fiiTOorites, he thought proper to 
resign the ragencj in 1578L This irolimtary degndatioD did not satisfy 
his enemiffh who urged on his destvnction with onnknting actiyity. 
In 1681, he was brought to trial, on the aocosatioD of one of the 
Kiag*s minions, and foond guilty of being art amdpart in the murder 
of Damley* Morton confessed that Bothwell had reTealed his design 
to bin, but fteded his utter inability to prevent it, as the imbecile 
Dnnley would hare immediately b e t ray ed his inibnnant, and the 
Queen wis in the power, and beHered to be a participator in the pro- 
jects, of BothwelL There is eveiy reason to believe Morton's state- 
ment ; at least there is no evidence to contradict it ; the tribunal by 
which he was tried was delennined to find him guilty, and the proofs 
adduced against him were presumptive and inconclusive. He conduct- 
ed himself in the last scene of his life vrith intrapidhy and dignity, un- 
ruffled by the ingratitude of his friends and the insults of his enemies. 
He vras beheaded the day after the trial, his head fixed on the top of 
the Tolbooth, and his body left fi»r several hours covered only vrith an 
cdd cloak, and without a single attoidant to protect it. He who a 
few yean before had been obeyed and reverenced asa king, surround- 
ed by wealth, honoun and friends, was now abandoned and disowned 
by alL Morton, though low in stature, vras of a graceful person and 
demeanor : his great courage and military skill were eminently, conspi- 
cuous in the civil vrara : he was a {uvfiiund politician, cool, subtle, 
and unscrupulous. His greatest feiling was avarice, to which his early 
Bties had contributed, and which frequently betrayed him into 
I equally unjust and impolitic. 
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LORD HUNSDON. 

VORir, 1SS4. CHEATED A PEEB, USD, DIEB, 1006. 

Hekrt Carey was nephew >to Anne Boleyn, by the mother's side, 
and oonsin to Qneen Elizabeth. He expended seTeral thousand 
pounds of his own patrimony in the roli^ and seirioe of Elizabeth da- 
ring her imprisonment, and on her accession to the throne he was re- 
qoited with the title of Baron Hunsdon, and a grant of the royal re- 
sidence of that name. Though his blunt and boisteroas manners ac- 
corded ill with the punctilio of the Maiden Court, he retained the 
friendship and confidence of the Qneen to the end of his lifis, and his 
frank and unambitious character, as well as his royal kindred, secured 
him from the jealousy and ill offices of her fiivourites. He had some 
daim to the earldom oi Wiltshire, and '' when he lay on his death-bed 
(says Poller,) the Queen gave him a gracious visit, causing his patent 
for the said earldmn to be drawn, his robes to be made, and both to be 
laid down upon his bed ; but, said this lord, (who could dissemble nei- 
ther well nor sick,) ' Madam, seeing yon counted me not worthy of 
this honour whilst I was living, I count myself unworthy oi it now 
I am dying/ " (FuUer'a Wmildes.) 

^<He was a &st man to his prince, and firm in his friends and servants, 
and though he m%ht speak big, and thermn would be borne out, yet 
was he not the more dreadfull, but lesse hannfull, and fiirre from the 
practice of my Lord of Ldoester's instructions, finr he was downright, 
and I have heaid those that both knew him weU, and had interest in 
him, say merrily of him, that his Latine and his dissimulation were 
both alike, and that his custome of swearing and obscenity in speaking, 
made him seeme a worse Christian than he was, and a better knight of 
the carpet than he should be. As he lived in a ruffling time, so he 
loved sword and buckler men, and such as our fathers were wont to 
call men of their hands ; of which sort, he had many brave gentlemen 
that followed him ; yet not taken for a popular and dangerous person, 
and this is one that stood amongst the Togati; of an honest i^tout 



heaitf and such a one at, upon occaakm, would have fought for his 
prince and his oounlry ; for he had the charge of the Queen's person, 
both in the coort, and in the camp of Tilbuiy.** 

(NaunUmCa FragmaUa RegalieuJ 
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DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 

BORK, 1649. CREATED A DUXE, 1663. BEHEADED, 1686. 

James Fitzrot was the son of Charles 11. by Lacy Walters. He 
was born at Rotterdam, and was educated at Paris, vnderthe eye of 
the Queen-mother. After the restoration he was brought orer to 
England, and loaded with hononrs and riches by his u^nlgent&ther. 
His personal beauty and accomplishments made him the idol of a 
licentious court, and the terror of husbands and lovers. The King be- 
stowed on him the hand of the heiress of Bocclea^, with the titles 
and large poesesaons of that noble house, in addition to the dukedom 
of Monmoath. The Duke was entrusted with the command of the 
army in Sootfamd, and defeated the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge, 
but he displayed in this command more courage than military skiU, 
and more humanity tlmn policy. The popularity of Monmoath, and 
his pliant and confiding disposition, soon engaged him in opposition to 
the eoart, apparently as the head of the anti-pofush party, but in rea- 
lity as a puppet in the bands of Shaftesbury and other veterans in in- 
trigue. It was boldlyasserted by their fiu^n, that Charles had been 
married to the Duke's mother, and though the King, infiUl cooadl, de- 
clared the ili^timacy of Monmouth, a lai^ portion of the pet^le per- 
sisted in believing what they so ardently wished. The influence of the 
Duke of York obliged Monmoath to leave the kingdom, but he soon 
returned without leave, and made a sort of triumphal procession 
through many parts of the country. On the discovery of the Rye- 
house plot he absconded, and, though received again into favour by the 
king, was afterwards banished on bdng found less penitrat and ma^ 
nageable than was expected. On the accession of James, the Duke, 
persecuted in his place of exile by his unforgiving rival, and goaded 
on by the impatience of his rash advisers, knded in Devonshire with 
a few followers, to assert his claim to the crown, and such was his pop- 
ularity among the lower orders, that he soon found himself at the 
head of a considerable force. But Monmouth possessed neither the 
talents nor the energy requisite for such a mighty enterprise : after an 
interval of inaction and bdecision, he attacked the royal forces at 



Sedgenoor, and wu totally roated, in spite of tlie desperate Takmr of 
hisandiadplined tioopSi The Duke was fbvnd by his panaen 00^ 
in aditch,eihansted by hunger and fiUigne, and overpowered by men- 
tal anguish. He had the weakness to solicit James for mercy, and the 
latter admitted him to his presence in the hope of extorting a disooveiy 
of his aooonplioeS) hot Monmouth would not purdiase life on such 
tenns. He was howerer indnoed by some equivocal show of pardon 
to acknowledge his iHegttimacy, andthe ooU-hearted tyrant then told 
him that his oAnoe precluded any hope of mercy. Finding his doom 
inevitable, the Duke fesumed the oonrage which seemed for a time to 
have forsaken him, and met Us fate vrith the firmness and dignity b»> 
coming his rank and character. In his person, Monmouth was almost 
a model of manly beauty ; his features vrere regular, expressive, and 
delicate, bat vrithout any taint of efieminacy ; his manners were en- 
gaging and dignified, and he excelled in every graoelul and manly exer- 
cise. Though not deficientin senseor personal courage, he possessed 
too tittle discrimination or firmness to think and act for himselE He 
vras rash in his undertakings, and irreaolate in their execution: vain 
and versatile in his prosperity, and almost abject in Ids misfortunes. 
He vras however naturally humane and henevolent, just to his word, 
and constant in his friendships. He left several children by his 
Duchess, but thdr marriage does not appear to have been a happy 
one : the Duke was avowedly and passionately attached to Lady Har- 
riet Wentworth, whom, with his dying breath, he declared, he con- 
sidered his only wife in the sight of God. The amiable Monmouth, 
and his wily associate, Shaftesbury, are the heroes of Dryden*S Ahm' 
hmamdAckUepkeL 
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EARL OF LEICESTER. 

BO]lK,1632. CIUCATSD AN EABL, 1564. DUO), 1188. 

ROBEST Dudley was the fifth son of the amhitioas Doke of Nor- 
thamberland, who placed him about the person of Edward VI., 
with whom he became a great favourite. He was faivolTed in the fall 
and attainder of his fiither, but was pardoned by Mkiy, and even ob- 
tauied a considerable share of her fiivour and confidence. On the ac» 
cession of Klizabeth, he was appointed her Master of the Horse ; im- 
mense grants of lands were bestowed on him, and his inflnenoe with 
the Queen became so boundless, that his rivals were successively dis- 
graced or forced to truckle to his authority. Such was the splendonr 
of his establishment, and the number of his ret^ers, that he was 
styled by the people, *•* the Heart of the Court*' His own presump- 
tion and the public voice marked him out as the successful candidate 
for the hand of Elizabeth, who, as if to shew that she deemed him 
worthy of a royal wife, proposed him as a husband fi>r Maiy of Scot- 
land, by whom she knew he would be rejected. Dudley was at this 
time a widower ; it was generally believed, that he had made away with 
his first wife, Amy, the daughter of Sir John Robsart, of Norfolk, 
whom he had married in his eighteenth year, as she died, very oppor* 
tunely for his projects, and in a very mysterious manner, but the 
favourite was too potent to be called to account. Lady Sheffield, 
whom he afterwards deceived by a private marriage, was obliged by 
him to renounce all daim to his hand, after narrowly escaping death 
by poison, according to her deposition after Leicester's decease. The 
intrigues and personal influence of Lncester, though successful in qp- 
posing the foreign and domestic suitors of the Queen, could not pre- 
vail with her to accept him for a husband. Enraged at a refusal 
which he had experienced fnun her, he instantly married the Countess 
of Essex, with whom he had been criminally intimate, and whose hus- 
band he was suspected, with some appearance of -reason, of having re- 
moved by poison. Elizabeth was for some time kept in ignorance of 
this event, and when informed of it, her rage knew no bounds. The 
Earl was immediately placed in confinement, but after the first violence 



of the rojral indignatioo had iiriMiikMl> was set at liberty, and speedily 
reoorered his former infloenoe. In 168A, he commanded the fiiroes 
sent to the relief of the Dutch, and waa received with each hononn 
fay them, as gave great nmbrage to the jealoas Elizabeth, bat her anger^ 
as asoal, was easily pacified by the sabmiseioa <^ her favourite. His 
pride and mcapadty soon rendered him so odious to the Dutch, that 
his recall was rendered indispensable, bat the blind partiality of the 
Qneen shielded him from the charges which were preferred against 
him. The ocHumand of the army assembled at Tilbury, to oppose the 
Spanish invasion, was subsequently bestowed on him, and he appeared 
to be rising higher than ever in the fiivoiv and ccmfidence of Elizabeth. 
The most important commands, dvil and military, were engrossed by 
his relations and dependents, and his still increasing power almost 
threatened to supersede the royal authority. Luckily for the Queen 
and the nation, his amlutious projects were cut short by death ; he died 
suddenly at Combury, on his way to Kenilworth, after having enjoy- 
ed and abosed an almost uninterrupted fevouritism for thirty years. 
The superficial recommendations of a fine person and graceful man- 
ners appear to have been Leicester's only claims to distinction. His 
abilities as a statesman and a general were eqnally moderate, and even 
his personal coorage has been called in question. His public conduct 
vras violent, treacheraus, and unprincipled : his private life irregular 
and licentious. In his latter years, he became extremely uxorious. 
He had the credit of introducing a new and subtle method of poison- 
ing, and many persons, who were obnoxious to him, died at such cri- 
tical conjunctures, and with such suspicious drcumstances, as to give 
some appearance of probability to the charge. He was undoubtedly 
guilty of many detestable acts of extortion and oppression, and was 
inveterate in his revenge against all who withheld the servile h<Mnage 
which he exacted. He was however capable of acts of real generosity, 
and vras a munificent patron to literary men. Flagitious as was his 
character, he yet affected a great zeal for religion, and was looked up 
to by the Puritans as their patron and leader. The ascendancy which 
this worthless fiivoorite acquired, and retained undiminished till his 
death, over the discftming and self-willed Elizabeth, presents a strange 
exception to the general wisdom of her government, and her saga- 
city in the choice of her ministers. 
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The diarader of LanderdAlfl does not preaeiit a aingle redeeminijr 
tnitfOtherasaBuuiorastateffiBMUi. He was natimiDy hanghty and 
averiwaiiiiginthe eili i Me , botalgect tothoaeto whomhis fear or his 
intenatoompeUedhiai to stoop. His violence of temper almost bor- 
dered on wiadnwW) and when nistaken in opinion, any endeavonr to 
convnoe, only made him more finioosly and obstinately positive mhis 
error. He was a odd friend, and an InTeterate enemy. His iongim- 
prisomnent impmsed him with strong religious feelings, which were 
totally effiioedby the enjoyment of power ; yet he never got lid of his 
old preshyterian pngodioes and feelings. In the latter part of his life, 
he gave himself np to Inxnry and sensuality, and his r^mcity kqyt 
pace with his eztmvagance. His talents were no way adequate to 
the station which he held, and he was aptly described by the Dohe of 
Buckingham, asamanof *« aUnndering understanding." He possess- 
ed, however, an extraordinary memory, and was a fluent, though an 
ungracefel ^Maker. In his penKMi, Lauderdale was large and nn- 
gainly ; his tongue was too laige for his mouth, which made him be- 
dew all whom he talked with, and his whde demeanor was rough and 
boisterous, wholly dev(»d of the polish of a courtier, or the dignity of a 
nobleman. 



GENERAL DALZELL. 

COXMAKDEK OF THE FORCES IK SCOTLAND, 1665. DIED, 168S. 

Thoxas Dalzell, of Bums, in Liiilitfagowshire, was taken prison- 
er, figliting fisr Cfaarles II., at the battle of Worcester, and oommitted 
to the Tower. He made his escape, and entered into the Rosnanser- 
Tice, was made a General by the Czar, and commanded against the 
Polanders and Tartars. After the restoration of Charles II., he was 
recalled by the Rngliffh goTemmoit, and made Commands in Chief 
of the royal forces in Scotland. For this station he was pecnliarly 
qualified by the native sternness of his disposititm, and the savage 
warfare to whidi he had been innred tn Moscovy. The zeal and 
ferocity with which he execated the sanguinary orders of the Scotch 
administration, gave ample satisfaction to his employers, and in* 
spired the persecuted whigs with terror and detestation. After the 
defeat of Claverhouse, at Loudon-hill, the Duke of Monmouth was 
sent to Scotland to assume the direction of the war. Dalzell refused 
to serve under the Ouke, and after being superseded in his command 
for a fertmgfat, he received a renewal of his commissim. He reached 
the army the day after the battle of BothweH Bridge, and learning 
with what humanity the Duke had conducted the war, he told him 
puUidy, that he had betrayed the King, and that he heartily wished 
his commission had eome a day sooner ; for then, said he * these 
rogues should never have troubled his migesty or the kingdom any 
more.' He retained the command of the army till his death, which 
took place a few years before the revolutioii. Dabeell was a fit in- 
stmmmit in the hands of a despotic court : he vras valiant and skil- 
ful in war, rigid in discipline, and as much a stranger to mercy, as to 
fear. His manners were harsh, and even brutal. He accustomed 
himself from his youth to the greatMt hardihood, both in diet and clo- 
thing. He never wore boots, nor above <me coot, whidi sat close to 
his body, with dose sleeves. He never shaved after the execution of 
Charles I., cherishing his beard, which was white and bushy, as a 
mark of mourning for the untimely fete of that sovereign. Though 
his head, fiv many years before his death, was entirely bald, he oouki 



WVOT be persuaded to wear a peruke, bot ooTered it with a beaver 
bat, with a brim of fomudable dimeosiona. He oaoally went to 
Loodoo once or twice a year to kiaa the King*s hand, who had a 
great regard for his Taloor and loyaUj. Hboncooth dress and figure 
never fiuled to attract roand his abode, a crowd of boys who followed 
him whenever he went to or from the court- The grim commandant, 
who was not destitote of hnmonr, woold always thank them for their 
attentioni, when he left them at the door to go in to the King, and 
would let them know eiactly at what hour he intended to come out 
again, and letura to his lodgings. 



CAROLINE, QUEEN OF GEORGE II. 

BORK, 1682. HARRIED, 1705. QUEEK C0K80RT, 1727- 

DIED, 1737. 

I 

Caroline Wilhelmika Dorothea was the danghter of the 
Marquis of Braadenbargfa-Anspach. Loong^her fiither, when veiy 
joang, she was left under the guardianship of the King of Prussia, 
and spent a considerable part of her early life at the Court ci Beriip. 
Charles III. of Spain was a suitor for her hand, but the zealous attach- 
ment of the Princess to the Protestant religion caused her to reject 
him. This drcnmstanoe principally induced the Elector of Hanover, 
(afterwards Geoige I.) to chuse her as a wife for his son, the Electoral 
Prince, whom she married in her twenty-third year. By the acoesaon 
of the House of Hanover, to the throne of England, she became 
Princess of Wales in 1714 In the subsequent dissentions which divi- 
ded the royal family, she conducted herself with great prudence and dr- 
cnmspection, and retained the confidence and esteem of the King, in 
spite of his alienation from the Prince. When her husband succeeded 
to the crown, she attained a large share of political importance, as the 
King was almost entirely guided by her advice, though he persuaded 
himself, and endeavoured to persuade the world, that she had no in- 
fluence with him. During the King's absence <m the Continent, she 
was a{^)ointed Regent, and acquitted herself in this important trust, 
with wisdom and firmness. She died after a roign of ten years, equal- 
ly r^^retted by the king and the nation. Queen Caroline possessed a 
stnmg and cultivated understanding, and a keen discrimination of cha- 
racter, combined with much political skill, which however sometimes 
degenerated into intrigue and artifice. Her ruling passion was to 
govern the King, and to effect this object, she submitted to every sa- 
crifice of her own comfort, and subdued the pride and feelings of a 
wife and a queen. The King, although he had the highest love for 
his Queen, and thought her the handsomest woman in the world, 
kept several mistresses, as he deemed it unbecoming a prince to be 
constant to his wife. The Queen not only overlooked his infidelities, 
but kept on very good terms with the ladies whom he had distinguish- 
ed by his fevour. Satisfied with possessing, she never affected to dis- 



play the authority which har miperiorlBlaiittfaad aoqiirad, and exert- 
ed herself inoeamitlyy hot Mcratly, to promote the interests and con- 
ceal the fittlinga of the King. 

Queen Caroline is said to have been very handsome in youth : her 
oounteaanee) though sli^tiy narlcedby the amaU^ieai, which attacked 
her soon after her marriage, was extrsmely pleasing, and eqoally ex- 
pressiTe of sweetness or majesty ; lier eyes ramaifaibly penetrating ; 
her voice finely modolated, and her hands beantifidly small and deh- 
cate. 



KING JOHN, 

BOIUr, 1166, ^CCEKDEB TO THE THEOVJE, 1199. DIE]>, 1216L 



JOHK, sarnamed IjirHaBil, was die yu a agi a t an «f Hcaiy IL He 
secretly mtnfibed his more daring brodien in their qnnataral revolt 
ugainst their aged fiither, and the discovery of the treachoy of his 
ferourite son bn^ the heart of die deserted kiog*. Bjefaaid, on his 
awwwjon, bestowed immense p nnnewfiin i ui on John, bet the kttcr 
lepaid his kindness with the basest ingratifwdf, and was perpetually 
eng^^ in plots against the goremsMnt and fifie of his brother and 
bene&ctor. On the death of Bichard, he obtained pcwspiisinn of the 
throne, in opposition to the jnster daims of Artluir> the son of his 
dder brother. This youth, taldng np anns to enfiovce his right, was 
made (nisoner by John, who, it is believed, nmdeied him soon after- 
wards, with his own hand. The tyranny, cowardice, and imbedhty 
of John, lost bun the whole of his immense continental doonins, and 
the ridicoloos attenqits he made to re-oooqoer tbem^ only covered him 
with additional ignominy. At home, his ifinentions with the dorgy 
onbroiled him with the Pope, and, with his usual rsshness, he pro- 
voked a contest which he had neither lesofaition nor ahifities to maii^ 
tain. The kingdnm was laid under an interdict, but John, for 
some time, remained obstinatdy o onU i H i a ci ona . The disaffisction of 
his subjects, wbom he had alienated from him by the most unbridled 
granny and licentiousness, the thunders of the church, aud the 
prospect of a Frendi inTasim, obliged him to submit, on the most 
ignonnnious terms, to resi^ his crown to the Pope, to do homage to 
his tjegaiey and tohold his dominions as a vassal of Bome. Belying 
oo the support of his Papal superior, J<^ becameevoi more wantonly 
cruel and oppresmre than before, until the English Barcms rose in 
arms, almost to a man, and compelled the tyrant to sign the fiunous 
Magna Chakta. Jdm, with his accustomed duplicity, determined 
to embrace the first opportunity of revoking the Charter, and punishing 
the Barons : while the latter were lulled in a fatal security, he in- 
troduced large bodies of foreign mercenaries, with which he overran 
and ravaged the country, and expelled or massacred the nobility. In 



this diatnMf the Barow diered the crowii to the French Danphin, as 
the price of his asabtance, and that Prince with his army speedily 
obtained possession of ahaost the whole of the kingdom ; so mach did 
the general hatred of the King preyail over the national antipathy to 
French allies. Fortunately for the independence of England, the 
tyrant died^ this ooqjnnctara, and his death delivered the conntry 
6mn the dioice of foreign usurpation, or domestic slavery. The 
diaiacter of this prince is a complication of the most mean and odious 
noss^ Cowardly, indolent, vain, fiivoloos, licentious, ungrateful, 
treacherous, and cruel ; intoxicated with prosperity, and abject in 
misfortune, he seemed formed for the ridicule %nd detestation of 
mankind. By his misconducthe lost his laige patrimonial domains on 
the Continettt ; subjected his own kingdom to a shameful vassalage to 
the See of Rome; debased the military character of the countiy; 
drove his subjects into a geneFsl revolt ; endangered the ei^stenoe of 
England as an independent nation ; and was only saved, by a timely 
death, from ending his days miserably in a prison, or as a wretched and 
abandoned fogitive. John was twice married : he divorced. his first 
vrife, in order to espouse the betrothed bride of the Count de la 
Marclie, whom he carried off, by foroe, from her husband. He left 
five children by his second wife: Henry, who succeeded him; 
Richard, titular King of the Romans ; and three daughters. 
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EARL OF SUSSEX. 

womMj ISB6L JEAMi., 196& imed» I 



Thomas Radcltffe was the cUot «■ of Harjr, MOHd Bari «r 
Sufloez. He waalmfl a titafi ■■■■, aad eaily m Gfe ifiatiagwdhed 
himadf as an able aad —mwifal ifipliiitTnt He aras aeat aa an- 
baflsedor on sevcnl ii^ortaat ■ianoBS faj Mary and Kl»««fc*«^ and 
in 1561 was appointed Goveraor G en ua l of Irdaod, when he dis- 
phyedgreaty^onrandfaadinii jiniettiaiBiiythefriifllinnas|ipitof 
thenathes. In 1651 he «■§ appoinled Pfcaidoit of the North, a 
trust, at that 6flK, of pfraliar dHimlty, on actonnt of the sn^gafau' 
state of affiura in Scotland. He eoauMand his nufitaiy career while 
in tins employ, and acquitted hiamlf with great skill and brareiy in 
the Bolder waifire, and in the supfsrAaai B of the rriiellkin of the 
Northern Earb. An infirM slate of heaitfa oUi^ hmi in 1572 to 
retire fiom sererer duties, to the offoe of L4Mrd Ghaadwilain of the 
Hoosehold, which he retained tiD his death. His last pnblie serriee 
the negodatian with the Frendi CoanniaBonen, on the pngeded 



dmracteiB that graced the Coort of Eliiabeth, no one, probahly, pos- 
sessed a larger ahare of her esteem and oonfidcnoe, and no one, cer- 
tainly, was more worthy of it. He wns one of the few on whom she 
bortawod sabstantial proofii of hn' giatitiide, rewardmg Ins per- 
sonsl devotion andhis tped talents as a soldier and a statemaan, with 
unwonted libenlity. The high repotation, the noble dpafient, the 
huge possesrions, and independent dmiacter of the Earl, rendered him 
a foraudable rrral to the haqgfaty Lcioester, and nmde the enemifs of 
the fimmrite look np to Sussex as their patron and leader. Sussex, 
though neitlier andntkins nor enrions, entertaiaed the OMst inveterate 
hostJKty to Leicester; he natozally felt indignant at seeing his royal 
kinswnnan the dnpe of such a dangerous and unworthy ndnion, whose 
character and upstart femily he demised. The enmity of Sussex was, 
like his character, open and honourable, while Dudley's was wary 
and insidious, and though the hitfter was fer inferior to lus adversary as 
a soldier and a statesman, he great^ excelled him in court intrigue and 
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|wnoMl t Pwn m ll itl i B i w i t i To tucfa a hdgfat had their dinentioiiR 
armad, that tha Court was divided iato two angry Sustioos, at open 
war with each other; and the Earie, when they stirred abroed, were 
osaany attended by a nnaieroos band of retamers, armed with swords 
and spiked backlefa. Tim Qoeen, who prided herself on her skill in 
lilanriiig the pretensions of adTerse parties, vainly endeavoared to 
reoondlethe incensed riTals, and her anthority ooold scarcely rgstrain 
them from open violsnoe* Yet, when the Qoeen, in a paroxysm of 
jealoQS rage, on the disooyery of Leicester's marriage, woold have 
ooaunitted the ofiending fiiyonrite to the Tower; Sussex, nith the 
generosity and lore of justice idiich always marked his oondoct, 
dissoadM her from such anlmpmdent and arlntraiy measure. The 
death of this virtuous and high-spirited noUeman was believed by the 
people to have been accelerated by the practioes of Leicester, who 
had the credit of having introduced new and subtle methods of poison- 
ing, and Sussex himself probably entertained some snch suspicion. '' I 
am now pasdng into another world,** he observed to the friends who 
surrounded his death-bed, ^' and must leave you to your fintunes, and 
to the Queen*8 grace and goodness ; but beware of the Gypsey^ (as he 
called Leicester) for he will be too hard for you all^ you know not the 
beast so well as I do." 
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MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 

BOEK, 1612. ZARL, 1026. XAEdlTIS, 164S. SXECUTZD, 1660. 

Jahes Graham was the only son of John, fourth Eail of Montrose. 
He embraced the profession of arms early in life, and passed several 
3fear8 in the French service. Retominfi^ to Eng^land in 1637) he was 
received with great coldness by Charles I, and retired from the Coart 
in disgust He attached himself to the Scottish malcontents, became a 
zeakns covenanter, and was the first who crossed the Tweed in arms 
against his sovereign. The character and designs of the party he 
had embraced were, however, so nnooogenial with his own, that 
Montrose socm determined to abandon them, and entered into a corw 
respondence with the King, which being discovered, he was arrested, 
but afterwards set at liberty withont being broogfat to trial. He 
recdved from the King, at Qzferd, a commission to raise an army in 
Scotland, and was gratified with the title of Marqnis. Dismissing 
his followers at the Borders, in order to conceal his route and objects, 
he traversed Scotland on fixyt with only two compamons. In the 
character of their servant, he proceeded safely through the midst of 
his enemies, and readied the Highlands undiscovered. He was soon 
at the head of an undisciplined army of Irish and Highlanders, with 
which he overran a great part of Scotland, and defeated four armies 
which were successively sent against him. A. fifth army, ten thousand 
strong, was routed by Montrose at Kilsyth, with little more than half 
that number, and he entered Edinbuigfa in triumph. The defectioii 
of the Highlanders and his own improvidence terminated this career 
of victory : he was taken by surprise at Philiphaugh, by David 
L«sfie, and completely routed. Undismayed and indefatigable, he 
speedily collected another army, which, however, the Kbg's negoda- 
tion with the Parliament obliged him to disband. Montrose retired 
to the Continent, where he actively, but unsuccessfully, intrigued in 
behalf of his royal master. Soon after the execution of Charles, he 
landed in Scothind with a small body of men; but, bmng disappomted 
of the support he expected, he was speedily defeated and taken 
prisoner. He was conducted in the most ignominious manner to 



Bdinbiirgh) and onwUmnHt to be hanged, and tftemnxAs to be be- 
headed and qoartend. Every mdignity which bigiotiy or malioeooold 
■aggeit, waa ea^ilDjed to aggravate thk vindictxYe sentence; but the 
eowanlly inaoUs of hia e n emies could not homUe the spirit of 
M ontroae. His dignity and self-poasession never forsook him for a mo- 
flMDt, and he died aa heroically as he had lived, professing to the last 
his onatterable devotion to the cause for which he sufiered. The 
splendid explcnts, the chivalrous spirit, and the tragical death of 
Montroee, have imparted a romantic interest to his character, which 
gilds even his defects. In triumph or in exile, a victorious general 
or an outlawed lugitive, his genius appeared an over-match for fortune, 
and never shone with greater lustre than in defeat and adversity. 
More fitted, however, to overbear or drcumvent than to conciliate, hb 
talents were unequal to the nice adjustment of civil afiairs, and his 
restless and ambitious spirit vras better fitted to embroil than to defend 
his country. Consdoos of an innate superiority, and of being destined 
to high eiploits, he was impatient of his superiors and equals, but was 
ODorteons and affable to his inferiors. His great qualities were not 
vrithout an alloy of the most opposite defects : he was magnanimous, 
yet suspicioos and vindictive ; frank, yet capable of the deepest 
dissimulation; generous, yet devoid of humanity ; and unscrupulous of 
the meana to accomplish his designs. No provocation could justify 
the* vranton and horrible ravages which marked the course of his 
armies, and the proposition which he made to the King to murder 
Hamilton and. Ai^le, is a blot on his character which his subsequent 
heroic deeds cannot obliterate. In his person, Montrose was rather 
above the middle size, finely proportioned, and endued with extra- 
cnrdinary strength and agility; his features were fine ; his complexion, 
sanguine; his hair, a dark brown ; and his eyes, which were grey,' 
peculiarly quick and piercing. 
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DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

BORN, 1678* DUKE, 1703. DIED, 1743. 

John Campbell was the only sob of Jt^, first Duke of Aigyle. 
,He eotered the army veiy early in life, bbA served in sereral camiiaigns 
under Marlborough. He particularly distinguished hims^ by his 
valour and skill at tlie hard fought battle of Malplaquet. In 1705 he 
was app(Hnted her Majf^sty^s High Commissi<Hier to the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, for the puipose c^ proposing the Union Bill, and by his exertions 
and personal influence contributed essentially to the success of 
that measure. He was afterwards a|qp(»nted ambassador to Spain, 
and commander of the English forces there; bat the war in that 
quarter was aLready hopeless, and Aigyle had no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himselC The Duke was too independent in his principles 
ana conduct to continue long in &voitr at Court, and in 1714 he was 
deprived of all his appointments. On the accession o£ Geoige I., 
^Ai^le, who had been an active and powerful supporter cf the Hano- 
verian succession, was restored to more than his former influence, and 
was appointed general of the royal forces in Scotland. He com- 
manded during the Earl of Mar*s rebellion in 1715, and fought the 
insurgents at Sheriffmuir, where his military skill was almost over- 
matched by the desperate valour of the Highlanders, and he gained a 
Moody and undecisive victory. Though ill supported b^ the govern- 
ment, the pmdaice and activity (^ the Duke adoa extinguished the 
rebellion; but after being received with high honours at Court, he 
was, to the general surprise cX the nation, suddenly dismissed from 
his commands, and treated with public indignity. In 1719 he wa» 
restored to the King's favour, and created Duke of Greenwich. A bill 
being introduced in Parliament to deprive the City of Edinburghof 
several of its privileges, on account of the Porteous riot, the Duke 
opposed the measure with great zeal and eloquence, and succeeded in 
expunging the most oppressive clauses of the bill. His opposition on 
this occasion, and stUl more on the discussion of the Convention vrith 
Spain, greatly incensed Sir R. Walpole, and the Duke vras again dis- 
missed from all his employments. On the forced abdication of that mi- 



•« Ai]gjlB| «Im> liadcfntfibiilBdeMeDtidDjtohbe^diiioBfiNm 
rat nwanlfld withapnCanoQof hoooon and einolo- 

(; hitbiiivtooadiigiMtedwiththeoonlwtorUBcolkagw^ 
he raagMdhb plMBB, and inssed the rest of his life ia privacy. 
He died in his sixty-fifth year, and was sneoeeded in the titk by his 
bralher, the Eariof Islay. The Dnke was twke married, and left four 
da^gfaten byhb second wife. Pewindivkfaials ofsoperior talentc and 
ealted rank, havepassedthroogh life with so onsollied a rotation as 
Afgyla* He has been aooosed of parsimony ; bat, thoogh the im- 
poverished state of his feauly might have fiimiliarifted him in yooth with 
an econo my scarcely befitting his rank, his public life sniBciently 
crinces the di sint ewa te d ne s s of his mind. He never made use of his 
gnat infineiwe in the state to aggrandize himself or his femily, or 
shmakfinom the avowal of his sentiments, however destructive of his 
purrywil interests. Throogfaont the whole of his political career he 
coBtinnedthe zealoos and enligfatened advocate of civil and rellgioos 
liberty, and the feariess enemy of injustice and oppresaon. As a 
general and a senator, he justified the eulc^um of the poet : 

^ Aigyle, the state's whole thunder bom to wield, 
And shakealike the senate and the fietd." 

In private life he was .the exemplary husband and fether, the kind 
r, fl™> the accomplished gontleman ; cautious in the dioioe of 
I, and oonstant in his fnendships. 
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EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

BOSV, 157X KAUt 101. IHEIkylOi. 



ofSoidln^la^ Mda iIiiiiiiImI oT tiv 

Befim behadnrlftedhkd^htfcygT^Wfadflie 
to liwe hb fiither, Iwt 1b» cAwtina w»s it ■ggfartf <l Hc' 

i^ five jeais at tlHt U ni t aMlj , reaoved to eoaiplete Us tamat of 
stodj at Gn^s In. He heamt |iMiiiiMtily attodied to iliMitii 
entiilniiiBMBts; patrnoiwJ piqf», aadphy-irritew ; aadwastheevw 
lieBtami ■art a wa i fatia patrai of SHAKSFEAag. lalSMsfaeae- 
oonpaaied the Bail of Eiaex IB Ilk attock oa Cadis, a^ afienvaiib 
acted as Vke-Adraal ia the espediliiai tffmA dK Asorb. He 
was kni^ited OB the field of battle bj Enex, a^ the 
ship ofMuneBeed U e t w eea these gpDaat aad 
Ob his letnni to Eaglaad, he espouse d RBgahrth VcnoB, the 
of Eases, withoot theconseat or knoaiedge of the Qaeen, who 
greatly avene to her eoartiers* s mijiug. Efiabeth was hig^dy ia- 
oensedat this step, and oosBButted SonthaBiploB and his la^ to eon- 
finenoit fiw a short tisKw On his rdease, he aofmapanied Essex, to 
Ireland, and was ^pointedhis General of the Horse, oontrsiytothe 
Unction of the Qaeen, who hnmediatdy dqaired 
taaom SovthaaiptoB's fiienddrip for Essex kbhuh 
grace and danger, aad he was deeply Jiaplirated in the insane revolt 
of the nafixinnate &TOoiite. He was tried fiv high treason and finnd 
guilty, bat his honoarsUe diarscter and apparent contrition p roc ni ed 
hiai a remssion of his sentence. He was, however, kept a dose pri- 
soner m the Tower vntil the death of the Qneen. His'diskiyalty to 
Rliwihfih was an rnifinling recoannendalion to her soooessor, and on 
the ac caari o n of James, he was not oaly released hot loaded with ho- 
noors and prefoments. The restkss spirit of Sonthamptoii, however, 
fieqoently embroiled him with the royal fiivoorites, and 
histemponiiy di^race. The engagements oftheoomt were u 
to occnpy his enterprising mind; and being refused the employment 




10 tli0 stats iHuch he sspsolsd, he cntend deeply intospecohitioos of 
tnde and ookniatiaii ; and was an acdTe partaker in the coarse di- 
versiotts of the Town* and the brails which usaaliy aooompanied them. 
He was sobseqoentlj veiy lealons in the dischaii^ of his parltamen- 
tai7 dnties ; and rsndered himseif highly skilfiil in the business and 
farms of the Hoose. These aTOcations he quitted to resoHie the pro- 
fajsimi of arms, and in 1034, aoospted a colondcj in the troops wlddi 
went ooito assist the Dutch. His eldest son, Lord Wriothesley, died, 
wUleon this eipedition, of a fisTer, and the Eail, who had scarcely ieoo» 
vered firom the same oomplaiat) retnndng home with his son's body,iell 
itlby the way and died at Bei^gen<4)p- Zoom. The bright and estimable 
chaiacter of Soothampton was partiany obscorad by important delects. 
His personal coarage and his honour were unqnestionaUe, mid his 
fiiendships ardent and lasting ; hot his mind was fickle and onsteadyy 
he was a stranger to prudence, and a vioient temper betnyed him into 
frequent quarrels, and engaged him in enmities injurious to his bsst 
hiterests. His understanding was lively and acnte, and to a competent 
eradition and a omrect taste, he united the most polished and digni- 
fied mannen. As an enligfatened admirer and a generous rewarder 
of litersry merit, he deserves more unqualified applause, and, when 
his merits as a soldier, a courtier, anda statesman, are foif;otten, the 
name of Wriothesley will descend with honour to remotest posterity as 
TBS FBIKSD AND PATRON OF SHAK8PEAS£. 
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ARCHBISHOP SHARP. 

BOEN, 1618. ABP. OF ST. AKDREW^S, tdCO. MUBDERED, 1679. 

James Shabp was the son of William Sharp, sheriff-clerk of Banff- 
shire. His quickness of apprehension and tenacious memoiy induced 
his &ther to bring him up for the ministry. * He was educated at the 
UniTersity of Aberdeen, and obtained the degree of a Master of Arts. 
Through the friendship of the Earl of Rothes, he was chosen one of 
the Professors of Philosophy in St. Leonardos College, St. Andrew's, 
and was afterwards appointed minister of the town of Craile. The 
Soottidi Presbyterians being divided into two violent parties, called 
JResobUionen and Protestors^ Sharp vras sent by the former to carry 
thdr complaints to Cromwell ; a commission which he executed with 
dexterity and success. At the time of the Restoration, he wa6 deputed 
by the Scottish Clergy to represent the interests of the Kirk vrith 
Charles II., for the purpose of obtaining the establishment of Presby- 
tery in Scotland, as settled by the law of the land, and as the Kii^ 
himself had formerly sworn to maintain it. For some time. Sharp ap- 
peared to advocate their cause with zeal, and continued to amuse his 
party with £Eivourable representations. He at length threw off the 
mask, and openly and actively seconded the Court in its project of in- 
troducing Episcopacy into Scotland. His subservience was rewarded 
with a mitre ; he was made Archbishop of St Andrew's, and assumed 
the whole of the ecclesiastical and an important share of the secular 
government of his country. His subsequent conduct, only served to 
exasperate the deep and general hatred which this treachery excited 
among liis countrymen. Implicated in the worst and most arbitrary 
measures of an execrable administration, he went beyond his col- 
leagues in violence and severity, and, with the customary malice of an 
apostate, persecuted and proscribed the party to which he had so lately 
belonged. The unfortunate enthusiasts who were driven into acts of 
contumacy and rebellion, were plundered, tortured, and massacred, 
without mercy or discrimination. 

In 1668 an unsuccessful attempt was made on his life by Mitchel, a 
fanatical preacher, who escaped undiscovered at the time ; but, being 



wppnhBm k d fix yetn aAar, w« eotrapped into confeflBioii l»ya pro- 
miae of pwrdoo. Thiff pRinise was infaaiioiialy violated, and after a 
oonfiaanantof aiz yean, flfhchaUvaaktMiglit totiJalaodeiecated; 
the Archbiahop and the Lonk of the Conocil oommitting the most 
Aawfl— pe^nry to procure his ooDdemnation. Not long after, Sharp 
himsdf feD a Tictmi to the yengeance whidi he had proroked. Nme 
desperate fugitives, (among whom was Balfour of Barley,) returning 
fiom an unsucoesslul pursuit of one of their inferior persecutors, 
chanced to &11 in, on Magus Muir, with the Primate, who was tra- 
▼elling with his daughter and a f^w domestics. These Ihnatics imme- 
diately resolyed to immokte the arch-enemy of thdr church, who wai^ 
thus unexpectedly deliyered into their hands ; and, dragging him from 
his ooadi, despatched him with repeated wounds, in spite of his pro-' 
mises and entreaties, and the shrieks and struggles df his agonized 
daughter. This unfortunate prelate possessed considerable natural and 
acquired abilities, as well as extraordinary di%ence in business ; but 
he was yindictiye and treacherous, Tmn and haughty, yet servile, 
rapacious, and crueL An unrelenting perseootor of the party which he 
had abandoned, he uniformly consulted and gratified his private re- 
Tenge under the semblance of religious zeaL His private life was de* 
cent, if not correct In his person he vras of a middle stature, strong 
and well proportioned ; his eyes, though somewhat sunk into his head, 
were full of expression, and his address was graceful and insinuating. 
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COLONEL GARDINER. 

'bOBK, 1688L KILLEO, I74& 

JahS8 Gardinxk was the son of Ciq^itain Patrick Gardiner of Tor- 
woodhead. His fiither dying whilst be was toy ymng, lie was in- 
debted fiv an ezodlent education to the care of his pions and a& 
f ectionate mother. He entered the anny at a rerj early ag&j eoB> 
trary to the wishes of his frmfly, who Tainl^ endeaToiured to diedc 
his predilection lor a military lifei Sodi indeed was his spirit, and 
high sense of honoor, that he was ei^aged in three dneb befixe he 
attained the age of manhood. In 1702 he obtained an ensign's eoas- 
nussion and served in Flanders nnder Marlboroogh. At the battle 
of Ramilies he was sever^y wounded, and would hare peridied fiir 
want of assistance, had he not been ibrtnnately rdieved by a party of 
French, who carried lum to a convent where he was carefidly nuiaed 
until his recovery. On obtaiining his liberty, he was npidfy promoted 
in the service. He was made aid-de-camp to the Eari of Stab, and 
accompanied his lordship in his embassy to Pranoe. Major Gardiner 
was soon immeEsed in the gaiety and dis^ation of Paris, and being 
handsome, aooonq^ilished, and affluent, diKtinguished himself by his 
success as a man of gallantry. Theeaily sentiments of piety whidi 
he had imbibed from, his careful parent, were not, however, wfadly. 
stifled ; and a singular incident which occurred at this period pro- 
duced an extraordinary change in his opinions and lifik One Sunday 
evemng, while waiting impatiently for the hour of asngnation with a 
married lady, he accidentally took up a religions hook to pass away 
the time: while reading it, he believed that a glorious vinon appeared 
to him, ffilmnmii^hitig him of the wickedness of his life ; and whether 
this was merely a dream or the ol&pring of a heated i ma gi nation, it 
produced an immediate and oomjAete relbnnation. He became scru^ 
pulonsly punctual in his devotions and exemplary in his conduct, and 
ndther the ridicule nor arguments of his fashionable friends could 
induce him to swerve for a moment firom the course which he had 
adopted. In 1726, he married the daughter of the Earl of Bu- 
chan, by whom he had thirteen children. On the breaking out of the 



rabattioB in 1745, CokNiel Gardiner, who now commanded a regiment 
of dragoona, was aent to reinfi>roe the royal anny onder Sir John 
Copob At the diaastrooa battle of Preston Pans he displayed all the 
adifity and vakxir which distingoished him in his yooth. After his 
dragoons had shamelViny deserted him, he throw himself at the head 
of a body of infentry, and, while endeavooring to rally them, he fell 
oovered irith wounds ; on heing removed he shewed signs of fife, hut 
«Z|Hred in a few hourB« Without having had the good fortune to dis- 
tinguish himself by any important or brilliant aduevemont, Colcmel 
Gardiner deservedly obtained the reputatioo of a duUul and excellent 
oiBoer. He was remarkably kind and humane to the soldiers under 
his command, paying unremitting attention to their discipline, morals, 
and comfort. As a husband, a parent, and a ni^ijiter, he fulfilled all 
his social duties with exemplary diligence. If his piety partook too 
much of enthusiasm and superstition, it did not sour his temper or 
contract his mind, and he was not less remarkable for his aooom- 
pUshments as a gentleman, than for the Uamelessness of his manners, 
and the active benevolence cf his life. 
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THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. 

AOKK, 1720. DnSD, I77& 

Charles Edwabo Stuabt (better known as the young Pretender) 
was the eldest son of James III. titular king of Great Britain, and 
]Vf aria Clementina, danghter of the fiunons John SobieskL He gaye 
early indicatiflns of spirit and talent, but an imperfect and injudicious 
education obstructed the derelopement of his character, and he ac- 
quired (mly the superficial accomplishments of the continental courts. 
A plan of invasion and insurrection in Scotland having been concerted 
by the French Court, his father, whose age and infirmities prediided 
his penonal exertions, deputed Prince Charles, now in his twenty- 
fifUi year, to conduct the enterprise. Charles landed in Scotland in 
1745, with a few followers, and soon found himself at the head of a 
considerable body of zealous and courageous Highlanders. He entered 
Edinbttigh in triumph and routed the royal forces at Prestdn Pans. 
This yictory greatly augmented his resources, and increased the num- 
ber and confidence of his adherents. The prepossessing exterior and 
condKating manners of the Prince, excited the warmest enthusiasm in 
his forour ; and, had his firamess and skill been adequate to his situa- 
tion, the Protestant succession might have been seriously endangered. 
The insuigents, five thousand strong, entered England and ad- 
vanced unopposed within a hundred miles of London ; but not meeting 
with thesupport they eipected, being threatened by two superior aimies 
and distracted by internal divisions, they were forced to retreat into 
their own coontiy. After some partial successes, they hazarded an en- 
gagement with the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, and were irre-^ 
trievably routed. Charles fled ahnoet unattended from the field of 
battle, and for five months wandered about the Hig^nds exposed to 
the most imminent danger and the severest privations. An itnmense 
reward was oflfered for his apprehension ; but though individuals of 
eveiy rank had him in their power, there was not one base enough 
to betray him, and tiba many hair-breadth escapes he reacl^ France 
in safety. He was received with great distinction on his return by 
the French Court, but on the conclusion of peace with England he 
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ordered to quit the French territory. ReAutng to comply, ho 
was placed under an arrest for a short tune, and on his liberation r^ 
tirodto Italy. His lather died in 1766, bat the Pope refased to ac- 
knowledge him as the successor to his titles, and the ooort of France 
rednced the pension which it had allowed the exiled fimiily, fivm 
twenty4bar thousand crowns to eigliteen thousand. As the Prince 
would not accept less than had been paid his fiither, this supply was 
withdrawn, and he was reduced to Hve in a very private manner on a 
small pensioa allowed him by his brother. Cardinal York. In 1772 
he married the Princess Louisa of Stolberg, with whom he received a 
large dowry, but though he was doatingly fond of her, his inebriety 
and ill temper obliged her to separate from him, after an nnioa of 
dgfat years. The subsequent connection of this lady with- the cele- 
brated Alfieri is well known. Prince Charles died at Rome of an 
apoplexy and palsy, and was buried with royal honours at PrescatL 
The youth of Prince Charles had given some promise of talent and 
virtae, but his character appeared to fidl with his fortune ; and he be- 
came habitually drunken, and gross and brutal in his manners. Illi- 
terate and superstitious, he devoted his sober hours to the study of 
NoetradamMa^ and from the'inteipretion of his prophecies, continued 
to flatter himself with the hope of re-mounting the throne of his ances- 
tors. Previous to his marriage he kept a Mrs. Walkenshaw, a vul- 
gar and drunken woman, with whom he often quarrelled and some- 
times fought Rather thali part with this mistress, who was sus- 
pected to be in the pay of the British Government, and for whom he 
did not entertain the slightest aliection, he offended and lost the ser- 
vices of his most faithful adherents. 
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RICHARD I. 

BORir, 1157. SUCCEEDED TO THE THRONE, 1189. DIED, 1199. 

Richard, snmamed Cceur de Liok, or the lion-hearted, was the 
third son of Henry the second* His mother Eleanor, daughter of the 
Duke of Guienne, was of a noble Pro^en^al family. By the intrigues 
of this woman, he was, while yet a child, inyoWed in the rebellions of 
his elder brother. In 1182, after a reconciliation with his father, he 
became, by the younger Henry's death, heir apparent, and seven years 
after, on the demise of the crown, long of England. 

No sooner had he assumed the sceptre, tlian he commenced prepa- 
rations for a crusade to the Holy Land. For tliis purpose he omitted 
no means of raising money : he would have sold, he declared, even 
London, could he have found a purchaser. In 1190, he set sail for 
Palestine, where, afler a variety of adventures, he arrived to assist 
at the si^e of Acre. Here his achievements attracted universal ad- 
miration, and excited the jealousy of the king of France. Certain it 
is that a coldness existed between the two monarchs ; and upon some 
ofience taken, Philip, under pretence of sickness, returned to Europe. 
His departure, though it increased the unanimity, reduced the forces 
of the Christian army ; and after gaining some important conquests, 
and even advancing within sight of Jerusalem itsd^ Richard was com.' 
peUed, partly by the opposition of the Duke of Burgundy, and partly 
by the intelligence which he received of his brother's treason, to con- 
clude a truce with Saladin for three years. Having made this ar^ 
rangement, he safled for England ; but being wrecked near Aquilea, 
he was arrested by the Duke of Austria, by whom he was sold to the 
Emperor for sixty thousand pounds, and removed to a dungeon in the 
heart of Germany. Here he was subjected to every insult. He was 
even compelled to stand a mock trial before the Diet at Worms ; 
where, however, his eloquence made such an impression upon the no- 
bles, that they compelled the emperor to accept a ransom of 160,000 
marks, instead of listening to the offers of Philip and Prmoe John, 
who were desirous that he should end his days in prison. 

The joy of the English on his return was excessive ; and it was not 



whtn he reiolTed to resume the lavish g^rants, which had 
been made in his abseneeb The property of John and his adherents 
was confiscated ; hut when Eleanor interceded for the pardon of hereon, 
** I forgive him,** said the king, <^andl wish I may as easily forget his 
oflfonoes, as he will my pardon.*' He hastened next to ayenge himself 
upon theking of France, against whom he declared war without delay ; 
but their mutual exhaustion soon compelled them to accede to a peace. 
Nothing worthy of record occurred during the remainder of his life, 
which was terminated in 1196,by a woundfroman arrow, in the siege 
of the castle of Chalos. 

The BKMt shining pert of this sovereign's character, was his cou- 
Fsge, and his military talents. No personage, indeed, in modem his- 
toiy, so nearly apprazimates to the Homerb portrait of Achilks. 
Iwtpigtr^ nwnauhuy inexorahiUa^ ncei^-his disposition is summed 
up in these four words. He was prond,%mel, and revengeful ; brave 
and generous. His person was tall, strong, and well proportioned. 
His eyes were blue and expressive, his hair yeUowish, his countenance 
comely, and his main majestic 

Coat armour is supposed to have been invented during the crusades. 
^* Richard the first," says an old author, ** did beare for his armes 
upon his pavis or shield, one lyon rampant, and this is the first armes 
that ever I could see any authority for."— [Cata&;gfife of NolnUty^ 
by Ralph BixxAe, Lancaster Herald.] 



GEORGE HERIOT. 

BOEN 16G3, BifiD 1624 

It 18 toot a little ramarimble, that the most splendid instancei of mercan- 
tile mnnifiowme that England perhaps ever witnessed, were nearly con* 
temporary. Sir Thomas Gresham, who was ^ Qoeen Elizabeth*s mer- 
chant,** boflt the Royal Exchange; Sir Htigh Middleton, by bringing 
np the New River from Ware to London, ensored a plentiinl supply of 
water to the metropolis ; Thomas Satton endowed the CkaHmuei or 
Charter House ; and the sulgect of the present memoir, who, a Scotch- 
man by Urth, accumolat^ his vast fortune in England as the king*s 
jeweller, was perhaps inspired by the bright example of his contempo- 
raries, to devote that fortune to the erection of an hospttal. Many 
other names, almost equally entitled to the gratitude of posterity, might 
be selected from the list of inerchants of that period ; but the above 
*« may snfiice the studious reader for a taste." 

George Heriot was bom in June, 1663: he was descended of the 
house of Heriot 6f Trabroun, a family of some note in the shire of Mid- 
Lothian ; his father was a goldsmith of some celebrity, and served often 
as a commissioner in the convention of the estates in the parliaments of 
Scotland. His name occurs in tiie records of the latter assembly veiy 
frequenUy between the years 1586 and 1607. George Heriot the 
younger commmoed business in Edinbui^h in the year 1686, and, on 
the 14tii of January in the same year, married Christian Majoribanks, 
a daughter of Simon Majoribanks, merchant of Edinbui^h, with whom 
he received a portion of one thousand and seventy-five merks; this, 
added to one thousand more which his fiither gave him, is calculated to 
have been rather more than £200, '* a considerable sum in those days,*' 
and in so poor a country as Scotland. In 1688, he was admitted a 
member of the incorporation of goldsmiths, and by a writ of privy seal, 
dated at Dumfermline, the 27th of July 16979 was appointed goMsmith 
to the queen. This last event, as appears by the diary of Robert Birrel, 
burgess of Edinburgh, ^ was intimated at the crosse by open proclama- 
tion and sound of trumpet.*' Soon after this, he obtained the situation 
of goldsmith to the king ; and, in September 1599, an entry is made in 
the treasurer's books of £4160 (Soots) '^ payit at his majestie's spe- 
cial command, with the advice of the lordis of the secret counsel, to 



GeoTgt Heriott, youiiKier, goldsmith, for a oopburd, propynit to Mon- 
sieur VetcMiii, Prenche ambasrador, and for graying 28 almessis (coats of 
arms) upon the said ooplraid £14.** Tliis is the only mention of Heriot's 
name in these accounts, before the king*s departure for England* About 
this time, having lost his first wife, he ibnned an honooraUe allianoe 
with Alison Primrose, the eldest daughter of James Primrose, cleric of 
the privy coancil, and grandfiither to the first Earl of Rosebeny, by Miss 
SibiUa Milner. This lady's portion was no less than five thousand 



Soon after the union of the two crowns, Heriot followed the court to 
London, where, by his skill, frugality, and attention to business, be 
aoon acquired a very considerable fortune. A part of this he invested 
in several valuable purchases at Roehampton, in Surrey, and at St. 
Martin's in the Fields, in Middlesex, which he afterwaids devised to 
two illegitimate daughters. He dHed on the 12th of Febmaiy, 1624, 
and was interred in SL Martin's in the Fields, as appears by the fol- 
lowing extract from the register; ^ 20 die Februaiii 1624, Georgius He- 
riott, Armiger, i^ Jaoobo Regi Fcmanj sepidtos fuit" His fortune has 
been calculated to haveamoonted to the enormous sum of jCW^OOO, which, 
after givii^ several considerable legacies to his firiends and relations, he 
bequeathed to the provost and mnnidpal officers of Edinboig'h, to build 
a hospital for the maintenance and education of poor fotherless boys, 
the sons of freemen of Edinboigfa. The pious intentioii was strictly 
fiilfilled ; and in the statutes of the foundation, which have recently been 
published, there appears a striking resemblanoe to the regulations of that 
most admirable institution of our sixth Edward, Girist's Hospital* 

Such are the few particulani whidi we have been able to collect of 
thelifeof this respectable and diaritabie num. Reader, gothonanddo 
likewise. 
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VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

BORir, IS&2. DUJCE, 1623. assassiitateo, 1628. 

This iiiiiil<Hi of fortune was descended from an ancient and respectable, 
rather than an illastrioiis fiunily. He was educated at Biliisden, in 
Lincolnshire, where he was noticed for profidenf^ in dandng, fencing^, 
and other ornamental accomplishments. When aboat one and twenty 
years of age, he was seen at Abthorp by the king, who took a liking 
to his person, and in 1613, coaSdrred upon him the office of cup-bearer. 
An entrance being once opened, favours, observes one of his bio- 
graphers, came thick upcMi him, liker main diowers than sprinkling 
drops, or dews. In 1615, he was knighted and made a Gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, with a pension <^ ;£1000 per annum. He was next 
appointed Master of the horse, and successively created Knight of the 
Garter, Baron of Whaddon, Viscount Vllliers, first Earl, then Mar^ 
qnis of Buckingham, Lord High Admiral of England, Chief Justice 
in Eyre g£ the parks and forests south of the Trent, Master of the 
King*s Bench Office, Steward of Westminster, and Constable of Wind- 
sor Castle. 

It was at Budungham's suggestion, that Prince Charles undertook 
his romantic voyage to Spain. The Marquis, it seems, was angry that 
the marriage negotiation should be conducted solely by the Earl of 
BristoL When first proposed, James easily agreed to it ; but coming 
afterwards to reflect, he saw the rashness of the adventure, and im- 
plored them to absolve him iirom his promise. To this, however, they 
would by no means consent, and Villiers, who, says Lord Clarendon, 
knew what kind of arguments were of prevalence with him, rudely 
told bun that '* nobody could believe any thing he said, when he re- 
tracted so soon the promise he had so solemnly made." Thus pres- 
sed, the poor king was obliged to yield, and it was arranged that the 
Prince and Duke should travel ina^nki, accompanied only by Sir 
Francis Cottington and Endymion Porter as their servants. The re- 
salt of this extravagant expeditbn is sufficiently well known. New 
obstacles were raised to Charleses union with the In&nta, and the mar- 
riage treaty at length finally broken off. It is certain, that although 
during his absence he was created Earl of Coventry and Duke of Buck- 



iflgfaanit and oo his retnni appointed Lord Warden of the Cbqne ports 
and Steward of tlie Manor of Hampton Court, the king never heartily 
fyqgarB hini> 

Some of his << nniriends,** particularly the Eaiiof Middlesex, whose 
fbrtones he had himself patronised, taking advantage of his absence, 
and the king*s displeasure, endeavoured to raise themselves on the rains 
of his greatness. The attempt, however, proved the rtun of them alL 
The Prince and Duke united to impeach Middlesex, and when James 
urged them to abandon the prosecution absolutely refused. ^' By God, 
Stenny,*' said the king, *' you are a fool, and will shortly repent this 
folly, and will find, that, in this fit of popularity, you are making a rod, 
with which you will be scourged yourself." The event, as we shall 
see, proved the truth of the prediction. 

The death of James produced no change in the Duke's fortunes. 
He held a place equally high in the &vour of his successor. ^' A rare 
felicity," says the noble historian, " seldom known, and in which the 
expectation of very many was exceedingly disappcunted." In May, 
1625, he was sent as ambassador to conduct from Kranoe the new 
queen, Henrietta Maria. In the February fdlowing, he officiated as 
High Constable at the King's coronation, and was afterwards elected 
Chancellor of Cambridge, and sent ambassador to Holland. 

In the two first parliaments of the new reign inquiries were institutr 
ed into the conduct of the Duke. Every action of his life was ripped 
up, and surveyed, and malicious glosses were made on all he had said, 
and all that he had done. The king, however, in both cases dissolved 
the parliament, and such as had given ofience were imprisoned and 
disgraced. A third parliament having assembled, he was once more 
impeached ; but during a prorogation, he fell by the dagger of an 
assassin, while preparing to embark for the rdief of Roclielle. He 
was an adroit and accomplished courtier, and by long practice had 
obtained a quick conception of business, and a habit of speak- 
ing gracefully and pertinently. His kindness to his friends, and his 
animosity to his enemies, was equally vehement, and too often equally 
groundless. He was in his own nature just and candid, liberal, gene- 
rous, and bountiful ; nor was he ever known, fix>m the temptation of 
money, to be guilty of an illiberal or an unjust action. 
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JAMES GRAHAM. 

DUKE OF MONTBOSE, I707> 

James, fourth MarqniB of Montrofle, the noUemaii designated as 
** the Duke" in Rob Roy^ was the scm of that Marquis, who was 
executed finr his attachment to the ro^ cause in 1650, and who is 
described by Lord Clarendon, as one of the most illustrious persons of 
the age in which he liyed. He was a gentleman of very ancient ex- 
tractbn, and many of his ancestors had exercised the highest charges 
under the kings of Scotland, and had been allied to the crown itself. 
In 1705, he was appointed Lord High Admiral oS Scotland, and in 
I7O6, Lord President of the ConnciL As leader of the squadnme 
vclante^ a party which, in the parliament of Scotland, affected to trim 
between the Court and the People, he supported the Union ; for which 
senrice he was gratified by the ministry with two hundred pounds. 
Beside this douceur, '' in regard to his inviolable attachment, and 
zeal for the Protestant Succesdon, and his hearty concurrence in the 
union of the two kingdoms,*' her Majesty was pleased in April 1707, 
to dignify him with the titles of Duke of Montrose, Marquis of Gra- 
ham and Buchanan, Earl of Kincardine, Viscount Dundaff, Lord 
Abemithvin, Mugdock, and Fintray. 

In the first parliament of Great Britain, (which met on the 23d of 
October, in the sixth year of Queen Anne,) the new Duke was chosen 
one of the representative Scots' peers, and he was re-elected in the 
five succeeding parliaments. In 1709, he succeeded the Duke of 
Qneensbury as Lord Privy Seal ; but declining to comply with the 
measures of the court, he was, in 1713, dismissed from this, and all 
his other offices. 

Being at his seat in the country, at the Queen's demise, he made a 
speedy journey from thence to Edinburgh, and assisted at the pro- 
clamation of George the First Having been appointed one of the 
r^^ncy during the king's absence, he posted to London, and heartily 
concurred with his colleagues, in securing tlie public tranquility, till 
the arrival of his Majesty, who immediately (1714) bestowed upon 
Yam the post of Secretary fi)r Scotland. He was soon afler appointed 



Lofd Keeper of the Scottish Gmt Seel, end Chancellor of the Uni- 
▼enitj of GlaaKOir.«*The Duke of Montrose was a noUemaii of 
distrnguished parts apd jndgement, and stood hi|^ m the Anroor of 
Qneen Anne and her soocessdr. He manied Lady Christian Carne- 
gie, daogfater of David, Earl of Northesk, hj whom he had four sons 
and one danghter. 
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JAMES STEWART. 

PRIOR OF ST. AKDREW8, 1539. EARL OF MURRAY, 1562. 
REGENT, 1567- ASSASSINATED, 1570> 

This celebrated duuracter was an illegitimate son of James the Fifth, 
King of Scotland, by Mai^garet, daughter of Lord Ersldne of Loch- 
leyen, the ancestor of the present Earl of Morton. Being*, like all 
James's natand sons, educated fiir the church, he was, while yet a 
child, jHresented to the prioiy of St Andrews, and Or. Milne, Abbot 
of Cambns Kenneth, was appointed administrator of the attaka of the 
benefice, as well spiiitnalf as temporaL Notwithstanding his office in 
the catholic chnrch, he is said to have been amongst the earliest pro- 
moters of the protestant &ith ; and the Queen Regent having peremp- 
torily refused to concur by her authority in refixming religion, and 
having besides violated some articles of pacification, fiir which he stood 
guarantee, with the noblemen of that persuasion, he betook himself to 
the party of the lords of the coogr^;ation ; protesting that he had no 
other view or design in what he did, than the advancement of (he 
true reformed religion, and preservation of the endangered liberty o^ 
his country. 

When his sister Mary, Queen of Scots, became a widow by the 
death of Francis the seomd, the prior was despatched by the protes- 
tant noUSity to invite the Queen' to return to Scotland, and, on her ar- 
rival, was appdnted one of the members of her privy coundL Not 
long after, he was sent with a commission of lieutenancy to the bor- 
ders, to snj^ress an insurrection that was threatened in those parts ; 
and there behaved himself with such courage and fidelity, that upon his 
return, he was rewarded with the Earldom of Mar, which he subse • 
quently exchanged for the Earldom of Murray. 

From this period he ctmtinued uninterruptedly to enjoy the Queen's 
favour till the year 1565 ; when her majesty having declared her reso- 
lution of marrying the Earl of Oamley, Murray and many others op- 
posed the match as equally dangerous to the church and state. Find- 
ing, however, that arguments availed not^ they made, says Sir James 
Melville, an essay to take the Lord Damley in the Queen's company 
at the Raid of Baith, and, as they alleged, to have sent him into 
England ; but fiiiling in that enterprise, they were so closely pursued 



bj tlieQoeai*8 troeps, that they thought it the safiast course for them 
to flee to Englaiidy where they met with a cold reception. After the 
Qneen's marriage with Dandey, he was sonmioiied befiirethe pailia- 
mentf and wooU ondoobtedly have heen fore&QUed on a charge of 
treason, had not the murder of David Rizsio thrown* the conntry into 
coofosion. Being innocent of Uia oflbnce, Mary was easily prevailed 
upon to pardon and restore to him her grace and confidoioe. 

Finding the ooontiy becoming more and more agitated, he obtained 
license to travel, first, in England, and afterwards in Prance, whence 
he was invited, on Mary's resignation, to the regency of the kingdom, 
nnder James the sixth ; and after having, in about two years, restored 
the ooontry from oonfiision to order, he vras shot at Liolithgord, in 
revenge lor a private injury, on the 23d of January, 1670* '' His 
death,** says Bishop Spottiswood, ^ was greatly lamented ; espe- 
cially by the commfms. A man truly good ; and vrorthy to be ranked 
among the best governors that this kingdom hath enjoyed ; and there- 
fore to this day, he is honoured with the title of the Good Reoevt.'' 
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bat OBpatkat to be goM, ke appraadwl the door; irlieB 
GIbbub raddy stopped Iom, eaji^g, ia nfij to his iCMOMtnnoes aad 
tean, <« that it w» better that bans dMNdd weep than bended men." 

He vasdetaiaed ia tbb faiaiiBl tea aoaths, aad ooiBpelled to 

JMBeapf wie aai i iii aj i iiMaiiii di ii [j^ LeaaMto leare Scotlmd befcrethe 
2Btbof Septenber* 

UpoB learaiBK the coadeaaadioD oHns Mother, Jamca bdaned with 
aaaaepirit than coald hare beeaeipertcd from hiai. Hewrotealet- 
ter to Elizabeth with his own faaad, threateaiag to reaoaace her friend- 
ship, aad to rerenge his nwther's wroags ; and despatched the master 



of Gny aod 8ir Hobtrt MalyUlt, to eirfbfoe bla repreawitation. llie 
httBTfliamtntl hii fTii— JiHtkni TTth fwltHtj w^ r^!| ^irf Tif'ff i^mg"r 
wcwUy wy< FHi ^ M iito Am i nj htr nnXj 1 1 iMiih |^ Imt of the pre- 
verbtlMt the * dmd cunot bit*,* aad ndertakiDg to pacify the kiii{^. 
JuMO ifatittwH, howefor, ham any opoo hostilities with the Ei^;lish 
varaBHBt; ooarinoed that he oouU piaoe little dependence, ttther 
■poB hii ofwn solgeetB, or npon foreign aOieSy the interests oi most of 
then being opposite to his own. 

The sitnation of Enraps In 1588, gave James aconsideraMe impoi^ 
tanoBb His aUianoe was courted by Eliaheth and by Philip Fortn- 
nately for both ooantries he understood his own interest, and adhered 
to England. He offered an anny to Elizabeth, and told her ambas- 
sador, that the only fovoor which he expected from the king of Spain, 
was that which Po^^emus granted to Ulysses ; having deToored all 
his oompanioos, to make of him the last moathful. 

In I689» he made overtnres of marriage to the Princess Ann of 
Dewnaik, which, after many obstacles, were finally accepted. The 
yoong qneen set sail for Scotland ; but a violent tempest drove 
her back to Norway. He felt his disappomtment with unusoal sensi- 
bility ; and without communicating his design to any of his council, 
sailed in person, with a train of about three hundred people, and 
salUy amved at Upslo, where the princess reoded, and where the 
marriage was soon aft«r sriemnized. 

Onthe24thof Mareh, 1003, died Elizabeth, Qneen of England. 
By her decease, James obtained an unquestionable title to the English 
throne, which was proclaimed and acknowledged in both kingdoms. 
He received the intelligenoe with decent composure, and as Carey, 
who conveyed it, was but a private messenger, k^ his chamber with- 
out publishing the news, until the arrival of an official communication 
from the English government. 

From this period his memoirs must be sought in the public histories 
of England. He died on the 27th of March, 1625, at the age of 
fifty-nine years, having reined thirty-six years in Scotland and twenty- 
two in England. When informed by the Lord Keeper, that his days 
would be but few in this world, '^ I am satisfied," said he, *•*' but pray 
you assist to make me ready for tlie next world, to go away hence for 
Christ, whose mercies I hope to find." 
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..vtiu, •* I am saiistied," said He, " oui pray 
yoa assist to make me ready for tlie next world, to go away hence for 
Christ, whose mercies I hope to find.' 
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CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES. 

BORK, 1600. ASCEHDEJ> THE THBOKE, 1625. BEHEADED, 1649. 

The nnfiDrtimate gnlgect of tbis notice, was the second son of kmg 
James the First. He was bom at Dumfermling, in Scotland, on the 
I9th of No?ember, 1600. His health was at this time so extremely 
deficate, that according to Perinchief, ^ his baptism was hastened, 
wkhoutthe nsnal ceremonies wherewith snch royal infimts are nsnally 
admitted into the chnrch." At fimr years old, he was, with much 
splendoor, invested with the order of the Bath, and created Duke of 
York ; and, on the death of his eldest brother Henry in 1612, succeeded 
to the Dukedom of Cornwall, and shortly after to the Prindpality of 
Wales. 

At the suggestion, and in the company of Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Charles undertook lus romantic expedition to Spain ; to see, 
and to gain the hand and heart of the Infanta. Here his demeanour 
was such as to render him extremely popular with the Spaniards. 
^'He would sit,** says Howell, ^' watching an hour together in a 
dose coach in the open street, to see the Princess go abroad ; and on 
one occasion understending that she was used to go some mornings to 
the casa da campo, a summer house of the king's, on the side of the 
riv«r, to gather maydew, he rose early, and, accompanied by one gen- 
tleman, went thither, and was let into the house and garden ; but the 
Infimta was in the orchards, and there being a high partition-wall be- 
tween, and the door double-bolted, the Prince got on the top of the 
waU, and sprung down a great height, and so made towards her ; but 
she, spying him first, gave a shriek, and ran bade. The old marquis 
that was then her guardian, came towards the Prince, and fell on his 
knees, conjuring his Royal Highness to retire, in regard that he 
iii^»nr«iftii his head, if he admitted any to ho* company ; so the door 
was opened, and he came out under that wall over which he had got 
in." Incidents such as these, together with *' the bravery of his jour- 
ney, and his discreet comportment, made the people to be much taken 
with him, and say that never Princess was courted with more gal- 
lantry." (EpistoltB Ho-Elkaue,) This match, apparently so promis- 
ing, ¥ras, as is well known, put an end to by Villiers* jealousy of the 
Earl of Bristol. 
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Hnlh^ Md CaUt mn MM arta Fnaca, to BogDtiate tlw mviiiiga, 
which mlmttp^aAj took phia, bdirav tha Praica, ud Hemwltm 
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Sliortlj htian Jibw*^ ductmf ,1 kwAh gunriigton (■ftenrarda Bad of 
HoOuid) and Carlisle ware aait into Fraiiee, to nq^olkte the in^^ 
whkh nbaeqiMntlj took place, behreen the PriDoe, and Henrietta 
Maria, aiatar of the French Kii^, and daaghter of the great and nood 
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ROB ROY. 

Robert M'Greoos, of InTeranaid, was the second son of Liente* 
Dant Colonel Donald McGregor, of the fiunily of Glengyle, by a 
daughter of the house of Campbell, of Glenlyoo. He was born about 
the middle of the seventeenth oentuy ; being descended from the un- 
happy house of MKrregor, whose histoiy as the c£im Mac Eagk, or 
* the Children of the Mist,' is well known to the readers of the Scot- 
tish novds. When its very name was proscribed, he assumed his ma- 
temal appellation of CampbelL 

Like most other highland gentlemen, he turned his attention to cat- 
tlfrfjazing. In this pursuit he soon became distinguished by his 
probity and liberality; and the Marquis of Montrose, having altered 
a oommerdal speculation with him, advanced, for his proportion of the 
risk, the sum of one thousand merks. By the absconding, however, 
of one Maddntosh, an inferior partner, with a large proporti<m <^ 
their common stock, Rob being left answerable to all their creditora, 
was compelled to ' wadset' or mortgage his lands to the marquis. It 
is intimated, we know not on what authority, that firaud and chicanery 
were used to prevent the exercise of his privilege of redemption ; but, 
be that as it may, it is quite certain, that as soon as the forfeiture oc- 
curred, the fiunily of Ma^^gregor was driven from their home in his 
absence, and his wife was treated in a manner too horrible to be re- 
peated. From this period, (to adopt the phrase of his cousin Niool 
Janie), Bob took to the hill side, and became abroken man. Deprived 
of aflDorisbiiigand increasing trade by the villany of one partner, and 
ofafiiir estate and the comfort of a domestic circle, by the extreme se- 
verity of another, Rob Roy adopted that course of life which has ren- 
dered his name so femiliar to posterity. 

The principal agent of Montrose's rigor was his fector, one Graham 
of Killearn. Him, therefore, it was Rob's care on all occask>ns to 
annoy, and many are the adventures narrated by the inhabitants of 
Loch Ketterin. Notwithstanding the injuries which he had sustained, 
McGregor was too magnanimous to stain his hands in blood : he con- 
tented himself, therefore, with QBoeiving the rents which were due to 
the marquis, and by that means making himself some amends foe. the 
loss of the estate he had been deprived of by injustice. 



This oovM coBtimMd soM tiM; tiU ■! ki^ Montrose, bong 
wwiad (Mt, WM obi%ad to apply ibr the protectioii of gofemment ; 
and a rawanl waa aet opon the head of « the M<6TCgar.' His hair- 
breadth 'aeapea, and noriaif aoeidcnts by flood and field, in his endea- 
voors to escape firaai thosewlio aoqght to d e e tmj hia^ vie with the 
tnditaonary and marfeUoosadTentnras of the fiuned Sir WiUiam Wal- 
lace. It was nothings onooounon tor him to enooDnter, at one time, 
fifteen or twenty well armed soldiers ; of whom an ofBoer and at least 
two-thirds of (he privates iuTariaUy bit the ground. 

An inddentt at length, reliered Rob Roy of his nnpleasant situation. 
It happened, that the great ftmilies of Campbell and Graham were 
oppoaed to each other, as wdl in pditical as in private questions ; 
and the Duke of Aigyle, the head of the fimner,gave him aresidence 
iahisown d em esn e s. With this conduct, Montrose, at the council 
table, reproached Aigyle ; who replied, that he indeed allowed Rob 
Roy the common privileges of wood and water; bnt that his accuser 
had made him his fiM^tor to receive his rents, and that all Rob Roy*s 
necessities were siqpptied finom Montrose's garners. This reply, it is 
said, silenced the accuser, and fiom that period he discontinued his 



In Rob*s last illness, it is said, he was visited by one whom he consi- 
dered to be his enemy ; but before he would sofierhim to be introduced, 
he cansed his attendants to dres» and raise him fiwm the bed, that he 
might not be seen in a posture of defeat The reception was cold and 
formal, and when he had retired ; ^< now," said he, <^ lay me down 
^;ain, and strike np theair of ' chateiU mi tniUe* (I will never return) 
and continue playing until my departure." He was punctuaUy obey- 
ed, and soon after quietly expired. 

The person of Rob Roy was by no means prepossessing ; the long 
red hair with which his body was covered, and his '* wondrous length 
of aim,*' gave him a wild and unnatural appearance. 

In his politics he was a Jacobite, in his religion a catholic. He died 
universally beloved, and regretted by his clansmen and the peasantiy : 

For B«biB w«t Htm poor man'ft itagr* 
The poor man'* hmtt, the poor man^ hand ; 
And aU opptaMd, who wanted ■txeogth> 
Had Robinls at oemmandt 




Thk oowM ooBtkiwd mmm tne; till «i length Montrose, being 
wearied oat, was obi%«d to apply for the protection of goremment ; 
and a raward was set npon the head of ' the M^ragor.* His haii^ 
braadth 'scapes, and noring accidents by flood and field, in his endea- J 



iry iA ^ at m wM ^ £mm» tlbo"* iv|««» •ww«J»* *^ JU^^mmmakAm^mitUKlMKh Mm 



in Ais puuucM u« wuK a jaouone, in nis religion a caxaouu sxv uieu 
uniTeraally beloved, and regretted by his clansmen and the peasantry : 

For RoMn WM the poor nm't M9« 
The poor man's hoaxt, die pooK man's lumd ; 
And all opp raw ed, who wanted strengthf 
Had Robin's at oammid. 



MARQUIS OF ARGYLE. 

CEEATED A MARQUIS 1641. BEHEADED 1661. 

Archibald, the eighth Earl of Argyle, son of that Earl, who reduced 
to despair the ^' Children <^ the Mist," was a nobleman of considerable 
importance in the history of his time. He was the head of the andent' 
and warlike name of CampbeU, and one of the most wealthy and power- 
fbl of the Soots nobility. For several centuries the high office of Justi- 
ciary of Scotland had been hereditary in his family ; but, in 1628, he 
surrendered this important dignity into the hands of the king, and, in 
1633, this surrender was confirmed by act of parliamoit. Up to this 
time he was in &vour with the court, and one of the king's privy council 
for Scotland ; but having discovered a project for the partition of his pa- 
trimonial estates amongst his hereditary enemies, the McDonalds, as a 
reward for the Earl of Antrim's invasion from Ireland, he naturally em- 
braced a course of politics hostile to the government, to which, it is not 
improbable, he was previously well-disposed. When Charles I. visited 
Scotland, in 1641, it was deemed advisable to conciliate his enemies by 
every means in his power ; and Argyle was elevated to the dignity of a 
Marquis. This favour, however, though declared to be bestowed '' in 
respect as well of his own merit, as of the loyalty of his ancestor," was, 
too evidently, eztrarted and insincere ; and we are not surprized to find 
Aigyle once more warmly opposed to ministerial measures. In 1644, 
Montrose, his personal enemy and rival, ravaged his lands, ^' penetrat- 
ing," says the historian, '' in the depth and amid the snows of winter, 
through paths untrodden, unless by herdsmen in summer, and hitherto 
deemed inaccessible to an invading Ibe." On more than one occasion 
Argyle himself was surprized, and almost intercepted by the enemy. 
'^ The Great Unknown" has interwoven so many of the incidents of this 
statesman's life in the '' Legend qfMoniroae^ that it is unnecessary to 
say more, than that so great was the enmity of his opponent, wherever 
the CampbeUs were seated, fire and sword were employed for their ex- 
termination. 

Aigyle was suspected of advising the king's murder ; and during the 
interr^^nm distinguished himself as leader of the more violent presby- 
terian party. He was accused of aspiring to the doubtful state of an 
independent diiefltain, or of designing to establish in Scotland an aristo- 



cnUic gorenunflDty liks that of HoUand. If thb were tne, he saw his 
errary for he nateriaUy assisted m the restoratioh of Charles IL On the 
first of Jamiary, 1660, he ezerdsed the li^htof crowiuog that monarch, 
who offered to marry Aigyle's danghter ; hot this disoeming nobleman, 
ooBTioced that the king was estranged from him, and regarding every 
offer as a snarey prodently declined so brilliant an allianoe, and obtained 
permission to retire to his estates. Here he Uved, oppressed with debts 
and with public hatred ; distmsted by the Ei^lishyand detested by the 
Scotch ; possessing so Uttb political influence, that until the protecto- 
rate of Richardy he could not even procure his return as a commoner to 
parliament* On the restoratioo of Charles to the throne of Englandy 
Aigyle was invited, as it is said, to the court; but immediately after 
his arrival, he was thrown into the Tower, arraigned of high tieasony 
and beheaded. With his last breath he protested his abhorrence of the 
murder of Charles I., exclaiming, ^that he it was who placed the crown 
on the king's head, and that such was his reward.*' 

Though he cannot be denied the quality of courage, his talents seem 
to have been rather fitted for the cabinet, than for the field* His ambi- 
tion was regulated by habitual experience, and consummate address ; 
but his sagadty was not always exempt from enthusiasm, his prudence 
was apt to degenerate into craft, and the apprehenaons, which his subtle 
dexterity suggested, no doubt occasioned his destruction. 



cratjc govennM&t, likt that of Hoilaiid. If this were tnie, he saw his 
eirar, fbrheanteriaUy aansiediatherastoratKinof CharlasIL On the 
fint of t««M^*»Y, }^^^ hlfMnh^ *^* *V>^ ^ craimiiig that^m^gpnji^ 



GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 

' CREATED A PSSS, 1688. KILLED, 1689. 

JOHK Gbaham was the eldest son of Sir William Graham of 
Claverlioiise. His family, which was wealthy, was a hranch of the 
noble house of Mmtrose. He served as a Tolnnteer io the army of 
Louis XIV. and highly distingoislied himself in the seinoe of 
the P^Doe of Orange (afterwards William IIL) ; but not meetbg 
with the retom he expected, he quitted him in disgost. On 
his return, he was employed to snbdne by force the obstinacy of the 
Scottish Covenanters, under the nominal command of the Duke of 
Monmeuth, but with full powers to act as he pleased* This commis- 
sion he executed with a zeal and cruelty, which caused him to live 
long in the remembrance of the sectaries, by the name of the '^ bloody 
Claverhouse." He watched and dispersed the devotional meetings of 
the persecuted whigs, with the most unceasing activity, fordng thou- 
sands of them, at the point of the sword, to take an oath subversive 
of their principles. In one of his crusading expeditions, he attacked a 
conventicle on London Hill, in Ayrshire, but these enthusiasts made 
such a sturdy resistance, that his detadmient was routed with consi- 
derable loss. This check incensed Graham beyond measure against 
the whigs. His march was uniformly marked by carnage ; the refusal 
of his test was punished with instant death; and for several months his 
troops indulged in the most horrible excesses. These exploits were 
applauded and rewarded by the court, and in the succeeding rdgn he 
was created Viscount Dundee. He steadily adhered to James in his 
reverses, and had that weak monarch followed his counsels, the Prince 
of Orange would not have obtained the crown without a severe struggle. 
On the flight of James, Dundee retired to Scotland, and by his influ- 
ence among the Clans soon assembled a formidable force of Highlanders. 
Left to his discretion and his resources, he exerted himself with such 
extraordinaiy energy and address, that his insurrection assumed the 
most formidable aspect William, who knew the adversaries he had 
to contend with, despatched against him five or six thousand picked 
troops under General M<Kay. After a series of manoeuvres, conduct- 



<d wHh attnnwhiBg ikill and rapidity, Dundee aftarkwl the royal army 
at KiUiearankie, and oonpletely roated it In the moment of Tictory, 
be reoaiYed a mnaket-ball in his side : he frinted, and was carried off 
the field : ooning to hioMelf lor a tew seconds, he hastily inquired 
*^ how things went,** and on being answered all was well, *^ then," 
said he, ^* I am well,** and expired. William, on hearing of bis death, 
said *^ the war in Scotland is now ended*** The military talents <^ 
Dundee were of the veiy first order ; active, rigilant, cod and intrepid, 
nnitii^ the fire of the boo with the prudence of the general, be pos- 
sessed, in the most nnlimitiMl manner, the aflfections and confidence of 
bis soMiers. The severity of his discipline was dreadful ; the only 
punishment he ^ntRMwA was death. In his marches be shared every 
hardship with bis men, endured every privation with good humour, 
walking on fiiot with the privates, conversing and jesting with them, 
ftnubariy flattering their natural and claniush vanity. In society be 
is smd to have been as mndi distinguished by a delicacy and softness 
of manners and temper, and by the most refined politeness, as he was 
by his sternness and intrepidity in war. 
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MARQUIS OF ATHOLL. 

BORK 163& EAEL lOJO. SUKQUIS 1676. DIED 1703. 

This noUemaD, who, in the Bride cf Lammermoorj is called the Mar- 
qnis of A* was the eldest son of John Earl of AthoU, by Jane, the 
yoangest.danghter of Sir Dnncan Campbdl, of Glenercli^. By his 
grandmother, Lady Dorothea Stenart, eldest daughter of John fifth 
Earl of AthoU, he was the representative and heir of line of the ancient 
fiunily of Steuarts, Earls of AthoU ; but, that lady having married William 
Murray, second Earl of TulUbardine, the name of Steuart has since 
been rdinquished by thk noble famUy, and they have continued to use 
their paternal surname of Murrey. 

The Marquis of AthoU joined the forces raised in Scotland, on behalf 
of King Charles II., at the early age of eighteen, and with a laifne body 
of Highlanders was instrumental in keeping the royalists together; act- 
ing with tlie intrepidity and martial spirit which had loog distinguished 
his gallant ancestors. Nor did tliese exertions pass unrewarded by 
Charles on his restoration : the marquis received numerous proo& of 
regard ; he was chosen a privy counceUor, was appointed hereditary 
sheiiiFand lord fieutenant of the counties of Perth, Fife, and Argyll, 
justice general of Scotland, lord privy seal, and an extraordinaiy lord 
of session. In 1676 he was created Marquis of AthoU. At an early 
period of life he married Lady Amelia Stanley, youngest daughter 
of James, seventh Earl of Derby, who vnis beheaded at Bolton in 1661. 
By her mother, the celebrated Charlotte, Countess of Derby, daughter 
of Claude de la Tremouilie, Duke of Thouars and Prince of Talmont, 
she was related in blood to almost aU the crowned heads, and to many 
of the principal fiimilies in Europe. In 1685, the Marquis of AthoU 
received the commission d;* justidaiy and lord lieutenant of the county 
of ArgyU, on the forfeiture of the Marquis of Aigyll, and marched a 
body of Athol highlandera to Inverary, where his depute held a court 
and condemned eighteen gentlemen of tlie name of CampbeU, on whom 
sentence of execution was passed and carried into effect Atholl com- 
mitted other cruelties, desolated the estate of Ai^U, and, but for the 
intervention of the privy coundl, would, it is said, have beheaded 
Ai^gyU's son at the castle-gate. On the revival of the ancient and 
noble order of the Thistle, in 16879 the marquis was nominated one of 
the knights companions. 
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The Msr rchtiflmhip of the imrrhioiieM to the Prince of Orange 
wad hb own penonni enimneity to Perth the chanoeHor, induoed the 
Marqois of Atholl to pnxBote the rerolotion ; hot being disiqipointed in 
his hopes of prafefnent, he soon retired from poblic life, and dying at 
DonkeU, ■ 170S, was buried in the chapter house of the cathedral 
there, where a handsome monnment was erected to his memoiy* 



HENRIETTA HOWARD. LADY SUFFOLK. 

DIED, OCT.Sy* 17<7- 

For the mwiiniri of Umb cdebwtwi wamam^we hate finr other nnte- 
riab dHUi the writings of Lovd OHbnL The aaeodoln prenrred bj 
this eat«rtuaiDg^ writMT an cflrtainly antheBtic, and wore, m doabt, 
commwiirated to him by Ladj Howard .heiael^ whooe ndghboar he 
was, and with whom he lived in the closest lataaacy. She was the 
danghter of Sir Hemy Hobart, an ancient BackinghaBsluie baraast, 
aod was firat aunied to Mr. Howard, jonnger brother to more than 
onaEariof Sniblk, to which titfe he afterwards sacoeeded. She had 
bnta slander Ibitnne, and Mr. Howard's drcamstsnoeB were the reverae 
of opaleaA. *^It was the cisse of Qaeen Anne's re^ ; the joong 
eoople saw no step more prodsnt than to resort to Hanover, and en- 
deavDor to ingrBtiate th em s elves with the fiitore sovereigns of Rif;land. 
Still so nsrrow was their ibitnne, that Mr. Howard finding it «rp»«H— «t 
togtreadianer to the Hanorerisn ndnisterB, Mrs. Howard is said to 
bave rerrifired her beantifnl head of hair to pay iar the expense. It 
mnst be recollected, that, at tint period, were in fiuhion thoee enormous 
fbtt-botfaxned wigs, which often cost twenty and thirty goiDeas. MrSi 
Howard was extremely acceptable to the intelligent princein Sophia, 
bat did not at that time make fiorther impreBsion on the Electoral prince, 
than, on his fiithei^s saocesnon to the crown, to be appointed one of the 
bedchamber-women to the new Princess of Wales.** 

Here it was that the prince became acqnaintffd with Mrs. Howard, 
who soon became a favoorite. ** Prom the steady decoram of this lady," 
mys Horace Walpole, ^' I shoald condnde that she woald hare pie- 
Arred the advantages of her situation, to the ostentatkms eclat of it : 
but many obstacles stood in the way of total conceahnent, nor do I sup* 
pose that love bad any share in the sacrifice she made of her virtue. 
She bad felt poverty, and was fiv from disliking power. Mr. Howard 
was, probably, as little agreeable to her, as he proved worthless. The 
king, though very amorous, was certainly more attracted by a silly idea 
he had entertained of galkmtry being becoming, than by a love of va- 
riety ; and he added the more egregious folly of &m7ing that incon- 
stancy proved he was not gorerned; but so awkwardly did he manage 
ih «i* artifice, that it bat demonstrated more clearly the infinenoe of the 
queen. With such a disposition, secrecy would by no means have an- 



swend hk miyestj't Yiewt ; yet the peblioty of the intrigue was espe- 
ckUy owmg to Mr. Howard, who, fiv from ceding his wife quietly, 
went, ooe aigfat, into the quadnugle of St James's, and vodferously 
dfiaandwd her to be restored to him, before the guards and other audi- 
eaoOi Being thmst oat, he sent a letter to her by the Archbishop of 
Canterboiy, reclaiming her ; and the archbishop, by ku instractioiis, 
eonsigned thesamaMMS to the queen, who had the malicious pleasure of 
daKreriag the letter to her riraL 

Hercradit had always been eztremdy limited by the queen's su- 
psriur inHnmire, and by the derodon of the minister to her majesty. 
Except a barony, a red riband, and agood place for her brother, Lady 
Snfblk oonld socoeed but in Teiy subordinate reoonnnendations. Her 
own aoqoiaitioos were so moderate, that, besides MarUe Hill, which 
ooat the king ten or twehre thousand pounds, her complaisance had not 
been toodeariy porchased. 

By the death of her brothei^in-Iaw, in 1731, she became Countess of 
SuffiA; and, in 1739, upon her marriage with the Hon. Geoige Berice- 
ley, whom she sunrired, she quitted St James's to reside at Marble Hill. 

She left the court with an income so little to be enried, that, though 
an eoowHnist, and not espensiTe, by the lapse of some annuities on lives 
not so prolonged as her own, she found herself straitened ; and, besides 
her rilla at Twickenham, did not, at nftost, leave twenty thousand pounds 
toheriamily. 

In her person, Lady Suffolk was of a just hdght, well made, ex- 
tremely fiiir, with the finest light brown hair ; was remaikably genteel, 
and always well dressed, with taste and simplicity. Her face was regu- 
lar and agreeaUe, rather than beantiiul ; and those charms she retained 
with little dtminutioa to her death, at the age of seyenty-nine. Her 
mental qualifications were by no means sliining, her ejes and counte- 
nance showed her character, which was grave and mild. Her strict 
love of troth and her accurate memory were always in uniscm, and made 
her too droumstantial on trifles. She was discreet without bdng re- 
served ; and, having no bad qualities, and being constant to her connec- 
tions, she preserved uncommon respect to the end of her life. 

The papers of Lady Soffi>lk, which are said to be curious, descended 
to the Marchioness Dowager of Londonderry, who has recently trans- 
ferred them to Mr. Murray for the sum of two hundred pounds, wluch 
she munificently bestowed upon St Patrick's Charity School. 



